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THE  LONG  ENGAGEMENT. 

BY   MRS.  ABDY. 

"  Learn  to  be  wise  from  other's  harm. 
And  you  shall  do  full  well."—  Old  Ballad 

I  am  going  to  write  an  account  of 
ten  years  of  my  life.  When  I  say  that 
these  ten  years  were  passed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brunswick  Square, 
and  among  what  our  modern  novelists 
denominate  the  "  middling  ranks  of 
society,"  I  suppose  my  sentimental 
and  fashionable  readers  will  at  once 
decide  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  re- 
late worth  hearing ;  but  there  are 
many  people  in  the  world  who  are 
neither  sentimental  nor  fashionable, 
and  my  ambition  will  be  quite  satisfied 
by  their  attention  and  sympathy.  I 
do  not  yet  know  whether  I  shall  relate 
my  trials  in  a  lively  or  melancholy 
style.  I  have,  as  a  celebrated  song- 
writer says,  "  my  harp  of  sighs  and 
my  harp  of  smiles  ;  most  probably 
memory  will  be  very  impartial,  and 
wake  the  strings  of  each  in  turn. 

It  was  my  one-and-twentieth  birth- 
day ;  I  was  an  orphan,  and  I  came  to 
my  fortune.  Let  me  not,  however, 
delude  my  readers  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  perusing  the  "Memoirs  of  an 
Heiress  "  My  fortune,  alas  !  was  one 
of  those  portions  very  common  in 
"  middling  life."    I  had  a  thousand 


pounds  in  the  three  per  cents,  I  had  a 
house  at  Brixton  with  a  green  veran- 
dah, Venetian  blinds,  and  a  small  neat 
front  garden,  presenting  at  the  various 
seasons  a  due  gradation  of  crocusses, 
wall-dowers,  stocks,  and  Michaelmas 
daisies  ;  this  house  all  the  world  con- 
sidered to  be  very  much  underlet  at 
seventy  pounds  a  year.  I  had  also  an 
annual  twenty  pounds  arising  from  an 
improved  ground-rent,  which  I  beg  to 
tell  the  unlearned  in  those  matters, 
who  may  be  imposed  upon  by  "  the 
magic  of  a  name,"  means  the  worst 
sort  of  ground-rent  that  you  can  possi- 
bly possess  !  This  modicum  of  worldly 
goods,  however,  passed  in  the  circles 
I  frequented  lor  a  "  pretty  fortune," 
and  then  I  had  great  expectations  !" 
Convenient  form  of  speech  ;  how 
many  young  ladies  have  "  great  ex- 
pectations," and  if  they  are  never  re- 
alized, the  expectations  of  life,  and 
life  itself,  are  so  proverbially  uncer- 
tain, that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
blame  them  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  held  out  by  them.  My  great 
expectations,  however,  were  really 
better  founded  than  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  my  female  acquaintance.  I 
had  lived  since  the  death  of  my  parents, 
which  took  place  three  years  before 
the  time  to  which  I  now  refer,  with  an 
uncle  who  had  retired  from  business, 
and  who  was  rich  and  childless  ;  he 
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was  warmly  attached  to  me,  and  bis 
wife, -who  had  no  relations  of  her  own, 
was  still  fonder  of  me  than  he  was. 

On  the  day  I  allude  to,  1  had  given 
them  a  little  vexation,  but  they  bore 
it  very  kindly  and  benevolently  :  I  had 
entered  into  an  engagement   to  be 
married  !  My  uncle  told  me  that  a  very 
indiscreet  act  was  the  worst  possible 
proof  I  could  give  of  having  attained 
the  age  of  discretion  ;  I  was  courteous 
enough  to  laugh  at  his  joke,  and  as 
he  was  seldom  guilty  of  making  one, 
his  unexpected  success  had  the  imme- 
diate e  fleet  of  restoring  his  good  tem- 
per.   I  was  rather  more  "  wordy"  in 
the  account  I  gave  to  my  aunt  of  the 
good  qualities  of  my  beloved  Edward 
Conway,  and  my  hopes  that  our  en- 
gagement would  speedily  terminate  in 
a  union.  After  I  had  talked  for  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  my  aunt  merely 
ejaculated  the  words,   ';  Poor  thing  !" 
1  thought  at  the  time  she  could  not 
have  said  any  thing  less  to  the  pur- 
pose.   I  think  now  she  could  scarcely 
have  said  any  thing  more  so. 

The  first  year  of  my  engagement 
passed  pleasantly  enough  ;  every  thing 
was  couleur  de  rose.  My  lover  had 
recently  commenced  business  in  the 
law,  and  was  earning  an  income  of 
about  the  same  value  as  my  own.  He 
was  tall,  dark,  pale,  and  interesting — 
had  read  a  vast  variety  of  elegant  lite- 
rature, wrote  in  the  magazines,  sung 
a  very  good  second,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  every  subject  that  was 
started.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  he  was  a  decidedly  clever  young 
man,  and  as  such,  quite  sure  to  get 
on  in  his  profession.  This  is  a  very 
plausible  kind  of  reasoning,  but  from 
all  I  have  since  seen  of  the  world,  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  that  deci- 
dedly clever  young  men  do  get  on  in 
a  profession.  Genius  allures  ten  out 
of  the  path  of  profit,  where  it  guides 
one  into  it.  I  was  then,  however,  cer- 
tain that  Conway's  talent  would  spee- 
dily lead  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  my 
own  property  might  increase,  some- 
thing might  happen:  the  a  something" 
of  our  matiirer  age  rivals,  In  its  con- 
venient qualities,  the  "  nobody1'  of  our 


childhood  !    We  were  both,  in  short, 
satisfied  with  each  other,  with  our- 
selves, and  with  our  prospects.  Love 
and  prudence  are  generally  thought 
to  be  at  variance,  but  we  had  contri- 
ved to  reconcile  the  rival  factions. 
We  were  young,  we  had  plenty  of 
time  before  us,  we  should  enjoy  the 
delights    of   reciprocal    and  tender 
friendship  for  a  certain  period,  and 
we  should  then  exchange  them  for  the 
still  greater  delights  of  connubial  af- 
fection.   How  prettily  and  plausibly 
we  talk  when  we  wish  to  compliment 
our  own  sagacity,  and  to  predict  our 
own  felicity.    In  society  I  found  my 
consequence  much  increased  by  my 
known  influence  over  a  man   so  ta- 
lented and  popular  as  Conway.  I  had 
also  a  delightful  sense  of  independence 
in  being  able  to  converse  freely  with 
other  young  men,  without  the  dread 
of  being  suspected  of  matrimonial  de- 
signs, and  a  pleasing  feeling  of  supe- 
riority over  the  disengaged  young  la- 
dies who  had  still  "the  world  before 
them    where   to  choose.    At  home, 
when  Conway,  as  was  his  almost  con- 
stant custom,    passed  the  evenings 
with  us,  time  fled  still  more  rapidly 
and  pleasantly.    Lovers,   it  is  said, 
ought  to  have  some    one  pursuit  in 
common  ;  we  had  two — the  love  of 
music  and  the  love  of  literature.  Even 
indifferent  persons,    conversing  to- 
gether on  such  subjects,  will  have  so 
much  alternately  to  learn  and  to  ton- 
part,  that  congeniality  of  taste  must 
awaken  in  them  a  certain  portion  of 
interest  towards  each  other.  Judge 
the  feelings  with  which  we  must  have 
sung  the  sweetest  melodies,  and  stu- 
died the  most  gifted  poets,  ever  tra- 
cing up  the   song  or  poem  to  one 
source,  that  of  our  mutual  and  sincere 
affection.    Yes,  a  long  engagement  is 
like  opium-eating,  the  raptures  are  all 
at  the  beginning,  and  are  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  feverish  excitement  and 
startling  tremors  which  assail  us  as  we 
proceed.    I  have  been  told  (although 
I  can  scarcely  believe   it)   that  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eaier"  have  induced  many  to  tread  in 
his  steps,  that  they  might  taste  the 
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transports  which  he  so  vividly  de- 
scribes in  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry 
thac  my  recital  should  tempt  any  one 
to  tread  in  mine,  and  therefore  1  shall  at 
once  draw  to  a  close  the  first  year  of 
my  engagement. 

Clouds  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance early  in  the  second  year.  My 
uncle,  and  aunt  thought  that  Conway 
came  too  often  to  the  house.  Another 
offence,  although  it  was  not  openly 
alleged  "  in  the  bond,"  was  the  style 
of  his  discourse.  Lovers  might  he  al- 
lowed, to  a  certain  degree,  to  pay 
compliments  and  talk  nonsense  to 
each  other  ;  but  to  he  always  conver- 
sing about  music  and  poetry,  and  ne- 
ver notice  the  carpet-work  of  the  lady 
of  the  house,  nor  talk  aboat  the  price 
of  funds  with  the  master  of  it,  was  an 
offence  of  the  first  magnitude.  I  felt 
very  indignant  when  these  complaints 
were  hinted  to  me  ;  few  girls  can  bear 
to  hear  their  lovers  censured  even  for 
not  talking  well  enough,  and  I  thought 
it  very  hard  that  mine  should  involve 
himself  in  trouble  by  talking  too  well. 
I  also  remembered  that  my  uncle  had 
begged  Conway  to  come  to  the  house 
whenever  he  felt  inclined,  and  surely 
no  one  Could  judge  so  well  of  his  in- 
clination as  himself.  1  made  some 
very  severe  reflections  on  my  uncle's 
hollowness  and  duplicity,  although  I 
had  not  felt  the  least  shocked  when  I 
had  seen  him,  after  receiving  a  letter 
from  a  person  who  had  begged  some 
trifling  service  of  him  which  he  could 
very  readily  have  granted,  write  an 
answer,  refusing  his  request,  and  sign- 
ing himself  "  your  very  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant."  We  are  all  wonderfully 
quick-sighted  to  inconsistency  and  in- 
sincerity when  they  happen  to  inter- 
fere with  our  own  comforts  and  grati- 
fications. I  now  also  began  most 
acutely  to  feel  the  loss  of  my  parents  ; 
my  uncle  and  aunt  had  hitherto  well 
supplied  their  places  to  me,  but  now  I 
thought,  were  my  dear  father  and 
mother  alive,  they  would  not  be^so 
cold-hearted  and  selfish,  they  would 
be  ready  to  make  a  few  sacrifices  of 
personal  convenience  for  the  sake  of 


their  daughter.  Let  me,  in  justice  to 
my  poor  uncle  and  aunt,  say,  that  I 
subsequently  found,  from  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  that  many 
engaged  young  women,  with  parents 
of  their  own,  have  received  precisely 
the  same  hints  about  the  frequent  visits 
of  their  lovers,  which  irritated  me  so 
much,  from  them  ;  but  I  was  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  imagine  myvelf  very 
ill-used,  and  felt  peculiarly  incensed 
that  Conway,  whose  manners  and 
talents  might  adorn  the  mansions  of 
nobility,  should  be  considered  as  an 
interloper  in  a  dull  parlour  in  Hunter 
street,  Brunswick  Square.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  case  ;  and  I  prepared 
myself  to  acquaint  Conway  of  the  fact 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  possible. 
Happily,  however,  he  saved  me  the 
trouble  ;  he  had  so  much  qickness  of 
tact,  that  he  could  "read  at  sight" 
an  altered  look  or  a  clouded  brow. 
His  visits  were  shorter  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  intervals  of  time  ap- 
peared to  me  insufferably  tedious.  I 
no  longer  felt  the  same  interest  in  the 
common  employments  of  life.  I  was 
absent  in  company,  and  silent  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt.  Love  is  said  to  make 
fools  of  wise  men,  and  wise  men  of 
fools  :  in  the  same  way  I  think  that  it 
often  cures  selfishness  where  it  exists, 
and  causes  it  where  it  does  not.  I  was 
not,  I  am  sure,  naturally  selfish  ;  but 
now  all  my  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
hopes,  were  concentrated  in  Conway 
and  myself.  Our  interviews  were  still 
a  source  of  the  greatest  happiness  to 
me  ;  but  that  excitement  passed,  I  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  dreamy  lassitude, 
and  my  uncle  and  aunt  both  informed 
me  that  my  engagement  had  not  al- 
tered me  for  the  better, — a  polite  form 
of  speech  which  of  course  implied  that 
it  had  altered  me  for  the  worse. 

The  third  year  was  still  more  trying 
than  the  former.  Several  of  our  inti- 
mate friends  now  thought  fit  to  obtrude 
their  advice  and  sympathy.  I  found 
from  them  that  when  a  young  lady 
enters  into  an  engagement  to  be  mar- 
ried, it  is  concluded  by  her  friends, 
that  her  marriage  will  take  place  in 
two.  or  at  the  most,  three  years  ;  and 
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hat  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  ap- 
pears as  far  from  any  prospect  of  com- 
pletion as  at  the  beginning,  it  is  wise 
to  put  an  end  to  it.    Who  originally 
laid  down  these  rules  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  both  knew  and  felt  that  it  was 
not  at  all  incumbent  on  me  to  act  up 
to  them.  My  aunt  however,  was  made 
a  complete  convert  to  these  prudential 
arguments ;  she  sent  for  me  into  her 
dressing-room,  and  after  recapitulating 
them  to  me,  (a  perfectly  needless  task, 
since  I  had  heard  them  at  least  twenty- 
times  before,)  informed  me  that  she 
and  my  uncle  were  of  opinion  that  I 
had  much  better  break  off  the  engage- 
ment. Much  better  break  off  the  en- 
gagement !    How   easily    are  those 
words  spoken  by  an  indifferent  person, 
and  with  what  a  cold,  leaden  weight, 
do  they  fall  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
and  affectionate  !  I  can  only  compare 
the  sensation  to  that  which  an  invalid 
would  feel,  who,  when  believing  that 
he  is  progressing  slowly  and  surely  to 
a  perfect   recovery,  is  suddenly  in- 
formed that  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
him  to  undergo  a  severe  and  painful 
operation.    And  yet  such  things  are 
not  only  continually  said,  but  are  ac- 
tually done  and  suffered.    The  opera- 
tion is  undergone,  and  the  patient 
smiles  in  all  the   vigor  of  renewed 
health.    The  engagement  is  broken 
off,  and  the  released  parties  speedily 
contract  newer  and  more  favorable 
ties  ;  but  each  I  believe  will  ever  re- 
member the  pang  of  horror  with  which 
they  first  heard  the  trial  proposed,  and 
shrank  from  the  certainty  of  present 
and  immediate  suffering,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  promises  and  inducements 
of  ultimate  good. 

I  mentioned  these  circumstances  to 
Conway — he  also  had  his  kind  advising 
friends,  but  like  me,  he  was  firm  in 
constancy.  Our  attachment  was  warm 
and  mutual,  and  could  we  have  mar- 
ried at.  that  time,  I  am  persuaded  no 
couple  could  have  had  a  more  favora- 
ble prospect  of  extreme  happiness. 
Conway  endeavored  to  cheer  my  spi- 
rits under  the  melancholy  prognostica- 
tions of  my  friends  and  neighbors  ;  he 
•would  redouble  his   exertions  in  his 


profession   for  my   sake—- he  would 
work  unremittingly  for  me,    in  the 
hope  of  possessing  me.  Work  for  me! 
vain,  useless  boast ;  the  mechanic  of 
the  laborer  may,  indeed,  work  for  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  gain  a  regular 
recompense  for  his  hours  of  extra  toil, 
but  what  can  the  man  of  talent,  the 
man  of  feeling  do,  confined  to  the  nar- 
row circle- of  an  up-hill  profession? 
What  but  sit,  and  wait,  and  expect, 
and  find  all  his  hopes  and  expectations 
end  in  disappointment !  This  year  be- 
gan so  tragically,  that  I  am  happy  to 
remember  a  common  episode  at  the 
conclusion,  which  enlivened  it.  An 
old  maid,  who  had  earnestly  advised 
us  to  break  off  the  engagement,  was 
so  convinced  that  her  counsel  ought  to 
be  accepted,  that  she  at  last  persuaded 
herself  that  it  had  been,  and  spread 
abroad  the  report  that  we  were  both 
free.  This  rumor  obtained  me  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  Conway   a  declaration   of  love 
(made  through  the  medium  of  an  hum- 
ble companion)  from  a  middle  aged 
lady,  and  my  aunt  and  uncle,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  respectable  families 
in  Hunter  street,  were  overwhelmed 
with  wonder  at  our  folly  in  declining 
such  unexceptionable  overtures. 

My  suitor  was  a  sleek,  rubicund  al- 
derman, with  a  bald  head,  and  a  most 
apoplectic-looking  neck,  who  took  a 
quantity  o(  snuff,  and  always  slept 
after  dinner.  He  touched  occasionally 
upon  literary  subjects,  thought  that 
Haynes  Bayles  wrote  the  "Piays  on 
the  Passions,"  and  that  Anacreon 
Moore  was  the  author  of  "Zeluco," 
and  he  deemed  all  the  glories  and 
splendors  of  the  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments a  mere  nothing  compared 
to  those  of'the  Mansion  House.  Con- 
way^s  enamoured  dame  was  the  plump 
buxom  widow  of  a  country  'squire  ; 
her  person  was  large,  but  so  was  her 
jointure,  and  in  respect  to  her  feelings, 
no  thread-paper  beauty  could  be  more 
tenderly  sentimental.  Like  the  alder- 
naan,  she  sometimes  endeavored  to  re- 
commend herself  by  her  literary  con- 
versation ;  she  called  the  Waverley 
novels  "  sweet  reading,"  decided  that 
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follok's  "  Course  of  Time"  was  "  a 
pretty  thins:  enough,"  and  wondered 
that  any  body  should  engage  a  gover- 
ness who  did  not  undertake  to  teach 
her  pupils  to  write  verses.  Miss  She- 
ridan's sprightly  little  poem,  "  The 
Stout  Lady,"  had  not  then  made  its 
appearance  ;  but  when  I  read  it,  my 
fancy  instantly  reverted  to  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  advances  of  the  sensitive 
widow. 

"  What  man  of  feeling  can  tell  me  he  loves, 
While  my  odious  fat  lingers  are  bursting  my 
gloves  ? 

*****  * 
u  Soft  verses  pathetic  I  often  indite. 
They  say  a  fat  woman  can't  love  and  cairt 
write  ; 

At  music  expressive  my  tears  often  steal, 
They  say  a  fat  woman  can't  weep  and  can't 
feel !" 

The  affection  of  Conway  and  my- 
self would  have  triumphed  over  far 
more  dazzling  temptations,  and  the 
widow  and  the  alderman  were  both 
rejected.  Several  of  my  young  friends 
mourned  over  my  stupidity  in  refusing 
the  prospective  honors  of  shining  as 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  some  young  men 
of  Conway's  acquaintance  remonstra- 
ted with  him  on  his  folly  in  declining 
the  widow's  advantageous  offer,  be- 
cause, as  they  wisely  observed,  "  mar- 
rying the  woman  need  not  oblige  him 
to  be  much  with  her  !"  Divers  highly 
sagacious  persons  in  the  meridian  and 
decline  of  life,  likewise  lamented  that 
we  should  each  have  lost  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  of  "  raising  ourselves 
above  the  world."  Strange  expression  ! 
I  cannot  for  my  part  comprehend  how 
any  people  can  be  said  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  world,  by  conduct 
which  tends  rather  to  degrade  them 
below  it.  The  desponding  couple 
soon  found  consolation  ;  the  widow 
found  a  half  pay  Irish  Ensign,  and  the 
alderman  found  a  future  lady  mayoress 
in  the  person  of  a  very  pretty  simper- 
ing young  lady,  our  opposite  neighbor 
in  Hunter  street,  who  had  been  the 
only  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  had 
strenuously  advised  me  to  refuse  him. 
The  new-married  couples,,  either  out 
of  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  or  defiance, 


(extremes  often  meet,)  sent  wedding, 
cake  to  Conway  and  myself.  I>put) 
the  mystical  piece,  drawn  nrne  times  - 
through  the  ring,  under  my  pillow  at 
night — dreamed  that  I  stood  at  the  al- 
tar in  a  delicate  white  satin  dress,  and'- 
transparent    bonnet    adorned  with 
orange  flowers;  the  ring  was  placed 
upon  my  finger,  but  its  pressure  start- 
led me,  "  and  I  awoke,  and  lo,  it  was 
a  dream." 

The  fourth  year  opened  despond- 
ingly.  My  property,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  was  small.  I  had  hoped 
that  something  might  occur  to  make  it 
more,  but  if  I  had  feared  that  some- 
thing might  occur  to  make  it  less,  my 
anticipations  would  have  been  much 
nearer  the  truth.  My  "improved 
ground-rent,"  which  had  been  impro-- 
ved  till  it  nearly  equalled  the  rent  of 
the  little  tenement  to  which  it  apper- 
tained, had  been  paid  to  me  for  some 
time  in  very  uncertain  proportions.. 
At  last  my  uncle  suggests  d  to  me  that 
I  had  better  send  to  take  possession  of 
the  house,  which  was  then  tenantless. 
A  very  high  wind,  however,  had  just 
settled  the  matter  of  possession  :  the 
house,  which  was  old  and  dilapidated, 
sunk  into  ruins,  and  I  was  glad  to  dis- 
pose of  the  mass  of  rubbish  for  a  very 
small  sum. 

Other  mortifications  awaited  me  ii> 
my  prime  property,  the  green  veran-. 
dahed  house  at  Brixton.  The  tenant 
quitted  without  'notice — a  shameful; 
breach  of  contract  on  his  part,  be- 
cause it  had  been  agreed  on  between 
us  that  there  should  be  six  months' 
notice  on  either  side.  I  am  inclined* 
however  to  think  that  he  was  troubled 
with  a  bad  memory,  for  he  forgot  to 
pay  many  of  his  debts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  forgot  to  leave  his  new 
address  behind  him.  I  was  immediately 
obliged  to  paint  and  paper  the  house  ; 
the  green  verandah  and  blinds  assumed 
a  more  vivid  hue,  and  the  wall  flowers 
bloomed  with  redoubled  fragrance  ; 
but,  alas  !  the  poor  house  seemed  fated 
to  be  a  wall-flower  itself,  as  little 
singled  out  and  cared  for  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  elderly 
young  ladies,  who  go  by  that  name 
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in  an  assembly-room.    No  one  was 
disposed  to  take  it  "  for  better  for 
worse,"  and  my  only  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  my  next  half  year's  five  and 
thirty  pounds,  was  in  my  aunt's  assu- 
rance that  it  would  be  a  much  worse 
thing  f 01  me  if  I  were  married  to  a 
man  with  nothing,  and  had  half  a  do- 
zen children  !    This  year,  which  was 
so  unpropitious  to  me,  opened  a  bright 
prospect  to  Conway,  not,  however,  in 
fortune,  but  in  fame.    The  annuals 
were  just  then  making  their  appear- 
ance, not  as  now,  in  a  brilliant  corps 
de  ballet,  bewildering  from  its  num- 
bers, hut  in  the  shape  of  three  or  four 
graceful  modest  strangers,  who  were 
eagerly  welcomed  in  all  companies, 
and  whose  "  coming  out"  formed  the 
subject  of  general  conversation.  Con- 
way had  written  an  amusing  tale  and 
a  pretty  poem  in  one  of  them  ;  they 
happened  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
public  ;  one  or  two  lionising  ladies  of 
quality  favored  him  with  a  card  of  in- 
vitation, and'  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  a  remarkably  pleasing  and 
gentlemanly  young  man,  his  fame  as 
an  author  increased  in  tenfold  propor 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  celebrity 
procured  him  one  additional  will  to 
fmake5  of  deed  to  draw  ;  but  he  ob- 
tained a  variety  of  invitations,  and 
,certainly  became  introduced  and  ad- 
mired in  a  very  different  class  of  so- 
ciety from  that  in  which  he  had  been 
aocustomed  to  move.    It  is  natural 
for  t(ie  young  to   be   pleased  with 
praise,  and  dazzled  witn  pomp.    I  do 
not  think  Conway  felt  conscious  that 
his  manner  towards  me  was  altered, 
,but  certainly  it  was  far  from  gratifying 
;io  me,  instead  of  hearing  of  my  own 
attractions  and  his  attachment,  to  lis- 
ten to  recitals  of  splendid  galas  and 
titled  company.  I  could  not,  however, 
reproach  him  with  neglecting  me.,  for 
h,e  still  came  to  the  house  quite  as  often 
a§  my  uncle  and  aunt  gave  him  any 
encouragement  to  do.    I  could  not 
charge  him  with  neglecting  his  profes- 
sion, for  he  had  so  little  to  do  that  his 
hours  of  leisure    were  abundant.  I 
could  u  jt  blame  him  for  publishing  in 
the  annuals,  for  he  had  done  so  at  my 


particular  advice  and  solicitation— ancf 
I  could  not  blame  tne  world  of  fashion 
for  inviting  and  admiring  him,  for  \ 
quite  approved  their  taste.  In  short,. 
I  was  in  a  most  unfortunate  predica- 
ment for  a  discontented  person  ;  I  had' 
nobody  with  whom  I  could  reasonably 
find  fault  :  in  proportion,  however,  as 
I  feared  that  Conway's  mind  would 
become  alienated  from  me,  my  wish 
increased  for  an  immediate  union,  by 
whieh  I  felt  I  should  regain  all,  and 
more  than  all,  of  my  former  influence  ; 
and  I  longed  unceasingly  and  ardently 
for  an  increase  of  income  on  either 
side,  which  might  make  such  a  union 
consistent  with  prudence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year 
my  aunt  became  seriously  ill,  and  her 
complaint  was  pronounced  to  be  one 
which  is  rarely  cured,  and  seldom  of 
very  tedious  duration.  The  medical 
man  who  attended  her,  told  me  his 
opinion  in  confidence,  that  she  could 
not  live  above  a  few  months.  Unlike 
invalids  in  general,  she  seemed  per- 
fectly conscious,  without  being  told 
of  it,  that  she  had  few  hopes  of  recove- 
ry or  prolonged  life.  "  I  fear  I  shall 
be  a  great  trouble  to  you,  dear  Julia," 
she  said  ;  "  but  you  may  rely  upon  it 
that  the  kindness  and  attention  which 
I  feel  assured  you  will  show  me,  shall 
not  go  unrewarded."  Not  go  unre- 
warded !  How  I  wish  my  aunt  had 
never  uttered  these  words  :  had  I  not 
been  engaged,  or  had  I  been  in  a  si- 
tuation to  marry,  I  should  immediately 
have  concluded  my  reward  to  exist  in 
the  grateful  thanks  of  my  aunt,  and  in 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  it  had  been 
in  my  power  to  repay  her  for  her  ge- 
neral kindness  to  me.  Now,  however,, 
my  fancy  immediately  reverted  to  a 
circumstance  which  I  had  heard  long 
ago,  and  heard  then  with  great  indif- 
ference, but  at  the  present  time,  it 
appeared  to  me  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. My  aunt  had  five  thousand 
pounds  entirely  at  her  own  disposal, 
which  it  was  in  her  power  to  bequeath 
just  as  she  liked.  My  uncle  was  rich, 
his  income  far  exceeded  his  expenses. 
I  was  his  only  near  relation,  and  she 
had  none  of  her  own  ;  was  it  then,  I 
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reflected,  very  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  if  I  devoted  myself  to  her  with 
unwearied  assiduity  for  the  remaining 
few  months  of  her  life,  she  might  leave 
me  the  five  thousand  pounds,  which 
she  must  know  would  be  so  valuable  a 
gift  to  me  1  I  blush  while  I  write  down 
this  account  of  my  mercenary  feelings, 
but  I  deem  it  a  fit  penance  for  degra- 
ding myself  by  indulging  them.  How 
had  I  spurned  the  idea  of  marrying  for 
money,  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
I  was  content  to  wheedle,  flatter,  re- 
sign most  of  my  comforts,  and  all  my 
independence  of  feeling.  My  aunt's 
temper  became  more  and  more  irrita- 
ble and  exacting,  as  she  perceived  my 
systematic  submission  to  the  most  un- 
reasonable of  her  caprices. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  1  wish 
for  a  moment  to  discourage  the  young 
fiom  bearing  and  forbearing  with  their 
aged  relatives  in  sickness  and  infirmity. 
If  their  sacrifices  be  made  with  a  pure 
motive,  from  feelings  of  kindness,  of 
duty,  or  of  gratitude,  they  will  be 
blessed  to  them  ;  and  although  they 
may  not  be  appreciated  by  the  persons 
to  whom  they  may  be  offered,  they  will 
prove  a  constant  source  of  gratifying 
reflection  and  remembrance  to  them- 
selves. Mine,  however,  all  proceeded 
from  an  unhallowed  motive,  the  love 
of  mammon.  Had  I  been  affluent,  1 
am  persuaded  that  I  should  still  have 
been  kind  and  attentive  to  my  aunt, 
but  I  should  mildly  and  cheerfully 
have  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
unreasonableness  of  requiring  me  to 
injure  my  health  and  spirits  by  con- 
stant confinement,  to  perform  menial 
offices  which  she  had  servants  able  and 
willing  to  undertake  ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  to  submit  to  taunting  and  wounding 
expressions,  which  I  well  knew  she 
would  not  have  ventured  to  bestow  on 
the  meanest  of  those  servants.  I 
should  have  done  this  in  a  quiet  and 
gentle  manner,  and  my  aunt  would 
have  respected  me  more  for  it,  and 
would  have  had  her  renaming  days 
rendered  more  comfortable  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  exerting  a  little  control  over 
her  selfish  feelings,  than  she  could 
have  enjoyed  from  the  unlimited  indul- 


gence of  them.  Indeed,  the  more  I 
gave  up  for  her  sake,  the  less  she 
seemed  to  like  me  ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  have  me  long  away  from  her  room, 
because  she  said  nothing  did  her  so 
much  good  as  a  little  rational  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  am  afraid  my  conversa- 
tion must  have  been  any  thing  but 
rational,  for  I  rarely  uttered  a  senti- 
ment which  was  not  contradicted — a 
peculiarly  hard  thing  in  my  opinion  — 
for  I  am  sure  I  had  altered  my  senti- 
ments on  things  in  general,  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times  to  please  her. 

Once  I  remember,  when  I  ventured 
to  say  I  thought  differently  from  her 
on  the  merits  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  I  was  peremptorily   ordered  to 
"  think  back  again     rather  an  unrea- 
sonable requisition  I  considered — but 
while  I  was  hesitating  whether  or  not 
I  should  comply  with  it,  she  settled 
the  point,  by  reminding  me  that  all 
her  property  was  at  her  own  disposal, 
and  that  she  had  remembered  my  at- 
tentions to  her  in  her  will.    Of  course 
I  "  thought  back  agaiiv'  immediately  ! 
I  never  felt  so  unhappy  at  any  period 
of  my  life — first,  because  I  thoroughly 
despised    myself  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause I  felt  I  was  appearing  to  the 
world  in  a  false  character,  and  obtain- 
ing its  applause,  when  I  ought  rather 
to  have  received  its  scorn.  Our  friends 
are  never  very  eager  to  join  in  the 
praises  of  our  beauty,  or  genius,  or 
wisdom,    but  they   are  particularly 
ready  to  give  us  their  due  tribute  of 
admiration  when  we  are  only  com- 
mended for  homely  useful  good  quali- 
ties ;  and  half  the  drawing-rooms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Brunswick  square 
resounded  with  the  praises  of  "that 
dear,  kind-hearted  girl,  Julia  Mans- 
field, who  was  so  devoted  to  her  peevish 
aunt,  that  she  gave  up  society,  air,, 
and  exercise — had  lost  almost  all  her 
fine  color,  neglected  to  curl  her  hair,, 
and  wore  her  sleeves  in  the  last  years, 
fashion  !"    Often,  too,  was  I  held  Up* 
as  a  model  to  some  wilful,  high  spi- 
rited young  lady.     "See  what  poor 
Julia  Mansfield  bears  from  her  aunt, 
and  never  returns  a  hasty  answer  to 
her!"    Conway,  too,  commended  me 
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with  earnestness  and  sincerity  for  my 
•  unwearied  patience  and  attention. 
"So  affectionate  a  niece,"  he  said, 
"  must  have  been  a  dutiful  daughter, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  an  admira- 
ble wife." 

O  how  I  disdained  myself,  when  I 
received  those  encomiums,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  an  embarrassed  manner, 
which  added  the  charm  of  humility  to 
my  other  apparent  virtues.    None  of 
our  acquaintance,  not  even  Conway, 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds  ;  my  aunt  had  no 
portion  at  the  time  of  her  marriage — 
her  money  was  the  after  bequest  of  a 
distant  relation,  and  it  was  of  course 
supposed  that  she  had  nothing  to  leave. 
How  often  actions  are  praised,  when, 
could  we  trace  them  up  to  their  mo- 
tives, they  would  be  despised  !  A  little 
anecdote  of  this  description  occurs  to 
my  memory  ;  it  is  but   a  trifle,  but 
trifles  elucidate  the  character.    I  was 
once  staying  at  a  watering-place  in  the 
same  house  with  a  young  man  nothing 
remarkable  in  manners  or  disposition. 
One  morning  at  breakfast  a  letter  was 
■  delivered  to  him,  which  had  been  di- 
rected to  him  at  the  post-office,  and 
sent  on  from  thence  to  his  address. 
He  opened  it,  read  aloud  the  begin- 
ning, "My  beloved  Henry,"  and  im- 
mediately refolded  it,  saying  that  his 
•jiaine  was  not  Henry — that  it  could 
vnot  be  for  him,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  returned  to  the  post-office,  for  its 
•proper  owner  to  claim.    Every  one 
agreed  to-this  ;  but  a  few  young  people 
were  present,  and  they  suggested  that 
as  he  had  got  the  letter,  it  could  do 
no  harm  to  its  real  owner  to  read  it  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  He 
steadily  refused,  however,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  solicitations,  rang  for  a 
candle,  and  resealed  the  letter.  I  was 
much   delighted  with  his  honorable 
conduct — freedom  from  curiosity,  and 
firmness  in  withstanding  idle  persua- 
sions— it  seemed;to  ire  conduct  worthy 
of  a  hero  of  Miss  Edgeworth's.  After 
breakfast  he  said  that  he  should  walk 
to  the  post-office,  and  return  the  let- 
ter; and  looking  round  on  the  com- 
pany, ad'Jed,  "  Mind,  yon  roust  be  all 


ready  to  bear  witness,  if  required,  that 
I  have  not  read  the  letter  ;  I  should 
not  be  able  to  get  back  the  eight  pence 
for  postage,  if  I  had  read  it."  What 
a  change  took  place  in  my  opinion  of 
him  ! 

A  celebrated  novelist  says,  "there 
is  a  six -and  -eight  penny  feeling  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  concerns  of 
life  ;"  but  here  was  a  man  who  had  a 
tender  concern  even  for  tne  odd  eight 
pence,  and  who  was  rather  proud  than 
ashamed  of  his  eight-penny  feeling  I 
Had  he  kept  his  own  counselvI  should 
have  believed  him  to  be  as  delicate 
minded  and  exemplary  as  the  mis- 
judging world  believed  me.    We  may 
deceive  others,  but  we  cannot  deceive 
ourselves  ;  and  least  of  all  can  we  de- 
ceive that  eye  which  penetrates  into* 
our  most  hidden  motives  and  feelings. 
The  sixth  year  began — my  aunt's 
illness  had  already  lasted  ten  months, 
and  did  not  seem  more  likely  to  ap- 
proach to  a  conclusion.    My  uncle, 
although  sincerely  attached  to  her, 
was  not  in  any  respect  fitted  for  a  sick 
chamber.    " Nobody,"  he  said,  "can 
read  and  talk  to  her  like  dear  Julia, 
and  nobody  can  bear  her  little  ways 
and  humors  with  such  equanimity."' 
The  servants  unanimously  agreed  in 
this,  and  "dear  Julia"  was  gradually 
permitted  to  sacrifice  half  her  night's 
rest,  in  addition  to  all  the  comfort  of 
her  day.    Conway  now  began  to  com- 
plain that  I  was  carrying  my  devotion 
to  my  aunt  too  far,  and  that  for  his 
sake  as  well  as  my  own,  I  ought  to  be 
allowed  more  leisure  and  liberty.  My 
interviews  with  him  were  short,  con- 
strained, and  unsatisfactory,   and  I 
felt  conscious  that  I  could  not  make 
myself  so  agreeable  as  I  had  formerly- 
done.    I  had  unavoidably  neglected 
my  dress,  my  reading,  and  my  music 
in  a  great  degree  ;  but  it  cannot  last 
long,  I  thought,  and  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  Conway  with 
five  thousand  pounds,  he  will  own  that 
all  has  happened  for  the  best,  and  I  can 
easily  repair  my  present  trivial  defi- 
ciencies. I  will  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  the  tedious  and  painful  details  of 
ithis  year,  the  last  few  months  of  which 
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presented  a  trial  beyond  any  I  had 
previously  undergone.  My  aunt  had 
always  since  her  first  attack  been  cap- 
tious and  irritable  toward  me,  but  she 
had  some  intervals  of  right  feeling  and 
affection,  and  1  was  persuaded  that 
she  felt  regard  for  me.  Now,  however, 
there  was  something  in  manner  beyond 
peevishness — it  expressed  contempt  for 
me — no  other  word  cau  be  so  appro- 
priate. I  tasked  my  memory  for  any 
inadvertent  offence,  or  hasty  answer  ; 
no!  I  had  become  so  accomplished  a 
dissembler,  that  I  had  schooled  every 
look  and  word  into  the  most  perfect 
subjection.  All  at  once  the  truth 
flashed  upon  my  mind.  My  aunt  had 
found  me  out !  she  had  seen  through 
my  motives,  and  well  did  I  feel  that, 
in  that  case,  her  bitterest  contempt 
was  no  more  than  my  due.  How  she 
found  me  out,  I  cannot  profess  to  say, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  a  mystery 
very  difficult  of  solution  :  the  powers 
of  discrimination  and  observation  of 
the  sick,  (in  illness  which  do  not  wea- 
ken the  intellect,)  are  certainly  won- 
derfully quickened  and  improved,  he- 
cause  their  attention  is  not  divided 
among  a  multitude  of  objects  :  when 
an  idea  is  presented  to  them,  they 
weigh  it,  they  dissect  it,  they  examine 
each  particle  with  scrupulous  atten- 
tion, and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  think  over  and  analyse  the  result  of 
their  examination.  I  remember  once, 
when  I  was  slowly  recovering  from  a 
violent  fever,  I  read  with  clear  com- 
prehension and  exceeding  interest,  a 
work  on  metaphysics,  which  I  had 
thrown  aside  a  few  weeks  before, 
when  in  high  health,  as  being  above 
my  understanding.  Several  observa- 
tions too,  made  by  the  friends  who 
called  on  me,  seemed  to  give  me  a 
deeper  insight  into  their  characters 
than  I  had  ever  obtained  before— and 
why  was  this?  because  my  attention 
was  confined  to  a  few  points,  and  I 
considered  and  reconsidered  them,  till 
I  had  become  mistress  of  them  in  all 
their  bearings.  By  this  simple  moral 
machinery,  I  doubt  not  my  aunt,  who 
was  naturally  an  acute  woman,  and 
whose  intellect  had  not,  like  her  tem- 


per, felt  the  effects  of  her  long  illness, 
had  been  enabled  to  discover  the  se- 
cret of  my  exceeding  meekness  and 
humility.  To  the  world  I  was  the  de- 
voted affectionate  niece,  but  to  her  I 
was  merely  the  scheming  legacy- 
hunter,  whose  gentleness  of  temper 
might  stand  on  a  par  with  the  tempe- 
rance of  the  gamester,  the  virtues  of 
each  being  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  vo- 
cation !  I  felt  more  mortified  and 
grieved  than  I  can  describe,  at  the 
conviction  that  I  was  discovered,  but 
still  I  knew  my  aunt  to  be  a  woman  of 
integrity  and  veracity,  and  she  repeat- 
ed at  least  three  times  a  day,  "  I  have 
remembered  you  in  my  will  !"  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  her  de- 
cease took  place,  like  many  a  long 
expected  event,  at  a  time  when  no- 
body was  thinking  of  it ;  her  funeral 
was  handsome,  her  virtues  were  duly 
talked  over  by  her  friends,  and  "last 
not  least,"  her  will  was  found  and 
opened. 

The  five  thousand  pounds  were  left, 
without  reservation,  to  my  uncle  ! 
She  bequeathed  to  "  her  dear  niece, 
Julia  Mansfield,  in  return  for  her  un- 
remitting attentions  towards  her,"  (so 
that  1  was  not  even  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  that  she  had  died 
in  my  debt,)  "  her  wardrobe,  plate, 
books,  and  jewels  !" 

I  must  not  allow  my  readers  to  de- 
ceive themselves  as  to  the  value  of  my 
legacy.  The  wardrobe  was  of  so  very 
homely  a  description,  my  aunt  never 
having  excelled  in  the  science  of  dress, 
lhat  its  possession  would  but  poorly 
have  repaid  me  for  the  evil  looks  and 
longing  sighs  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Jenivins, 
my  aunt's  own  maid,  to  whom  accor- 
dingly I  made  it  over  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  deed  of  conveyance.  The 
plate  consisted  of  a  silver  coffee-pot 
and  tea-pot,  which  my  aunt's  father 
had  given  to  heron  her  marriage,  and 
which  being  handsomer  and  more 
fashionable  than  those  possessed  by 
my  uncle,  were  carefully  locked  up, 
(to  be  only  produced  on  state  occa- 
sions,) in  a  neat  deal  box,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  written  in  large  charao 
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ters,  "Mrs.  Mansfield's  own  plate!" 
The  books  were  comprised   in  the 
Spectator  and  Tatler,  Richardson's 
novels,  Fordyce's  Sermons,  and  the 
works  of  Mesdames  Barbauld,  Talbot, 
and  Chapone.    The  jewels  consisted 
of  half  a  dozen  hoop  rings  of  garnet, 
turquoise,  and  similar  stones  of  the 
"middling  class,"  a  purple  enameled 
watch,  with  works  worn  out.  a  large 
amber  necklace,  a  steel  buckle  for 
the  waist,  a  Scottish  pebble  brooch,  a 
cornelian  heart,  and  a  smelling  bottle 
in  a  clumsy  silver  case  !   When  the 
actual  amount  of  my  legacy  and  that 
to  my  uncle  was  made  known,  all 
Hunter  street  was  full  of  the  wrongs 
of  poor  Julia  Mansfield.    But  Julia 
could  not  pity  herself.    I  felt  that  I 
had  my  reward,  and  my  full  reward, 
and  all  the  praise  I  could  now  lay 
claim  to,  was  that  I  immediately  si- 
lenced any  one  who  blamed  my  aunt, 
by  assuring  them  that  she  was  the  best 
judge  of  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  and 
that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
conduct  towards  me.    And  so  I  wai, 
and  so  I  am  persuaded  would  the 
world  be  satisfied  with  the  bequest  of 
many  a  capricious  invalid,  could  the 
real  circumstances  of  their  situation 
be  made   known.    Much  has  been 
written  about  the  folly  and  injustice 
of  wills.    Hazlitt  humorously  says, 
"  It  is  the  latest  opportunity  we  have 
of  indulging  the  natural  perversity  of 
the  disposition,  and  we  take  care  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it ;  all  that  we 
seem  to  think  of  is  to  do  as  little  good, 
and  to  plague  and  disappoint  as  many 
people  as  possible. 99    How  naturally 
do  we  agree  in  this  observation,  when 
we  hear  of  a  will  in  which  the  atten- 
tive relatives  who  have  sacrificed  their 
time,  their  health,  and  their  spirits  to 
the  testator,  are  remembered  by  a 
ring  or  a  bequest  of  nineteen  guineas, 
while  others  are  enriched  with  thou- 
sands, who  had  shown  frequent  in- 
stances of  carelesr.ness  or  contradic- 
tion towards  them  ;  yet  this  can  well 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
such  a  testator  had,  like  my  aunt, 
penetrated  the  falseness  of  their  un- 
wearied flatterers,  and  preferred  the 


plain  honesty  of  those  independent 
spirits,  who  scorned  to  feign  an  affec- 
tion that  they  did  not  feel.  I  am  glad 
to  conclude  the  account  of  this  year, 
and  I  am  more  glad  still  to  be  able  to 
add  with  sincerity,  that  I  fully  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  mortifications 
and  disappointments  which  it  was  the 
means  of  inflicting  on  me  ;  and  to  le- 
gacy hunters  in  general,  I  beg  to  give 
this  valuable  piece  of  advice  :  it  is  at 
all  times  contemptible  to  assume  feel- 
ings foreign  to  our  own,  but  if  you 
must  act  a  part,  take  care  you  do  not 
orer-act  it ! 

The  seventh  year  was  of  a  more 
cheerful  description.  My  uncle's  sen- 
sibility was  so  much  blunted  by  age, 
and  by  my  aunt's  long  illness,  that  he 
speedily  recovered  her  death.  To  any 
one  who  condoled  with  him  on  it,  he 
replied  that  it  was  "  a  great  release," 
a  phrase  in  constant  use  on  these  oc- 
casions, but  a  very  ambiguous  one  in 
my  opinion.  Whenever  I  hear  the 
death  of  an  individual  spoken  of  as  a 
great  release,  I  always  feel  tempted 
to  ask  the  question  "  To  whom  is  the 
release,  to  the  deceased  or  to  the  sur- 
vivors ?"  No  one,  however,  of  course, 
presumed  to  ask  such  a  question  of 
my  uncle,  but  all  went  away  asserting 
that  he  bore  his  loss  "  wonderfully 
well,"  another  very  hackneyed  and 
silly  expression.  A  thing  to  be  won- 
derful must  be  uncommon,  and  such 
scores  of  people  even  among  my  own 
acquaintance  have  borne  the  loss  of 
friends  "wonderfully  well,"  that  the 
wonder  by  this  time,  I  think,  must  be 
"  pretty  well  worn  out.  My  uncle  spoke 
to  me  very  kindly  respecting  my  at- 
tentions to  my  aunt,  and  told  me  that 
her  small  and  insufficient  legacy  to  me 
was  the  source  of  much  grief  to  him. 
I  rather  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his 
grief,  for  he  had  the  immediate  alle 
viation  of  it  within  his  power,  by  ma- 
king over  to  me  as  much  of  her  pro- 
perty as  he  deemed  fit,  but  I  neverthe- 
less thanked  him  for  his  condolence, 
and  told  him  that  I  thought  my  aunt 
had  left  me  quite  as  much  as  I  deser- 
ved, which  was  perfectly  true.  All 
things  now  went  on  well  ;  exercise 
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and  society  invigorated  my  shattered 
nerves  and  spirits  ;  the  house  at  Brix- 
ton was  let  on  lease  at  eighty  pounds 
a  year,  to  a  maiden  lady  who  lived 
much  within  her  income  ;  and  Con- 
way communicated  to  me  the  cheering 
fact  that  his  last  year's  receipts  had 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds.  Another  "cheering  fact" 
also  I  heard,  both  from  himself  and 
others  ;  he  had  for  some  months  been 
gradually  detaching  himself  from  the 
fashionable  parties,  which  he  had  been 
so  fond  of  frequenting  :  nothing,  he 
said,  afforded  such  calm  and  rational 
gratification  as  a  quiet  domestic  circle, 
and  I  took  the  whole  compliment  to 
myself,  imagining  that  the  only  quiet 
domestic  circle  in  London  was  to  be 
found  in  Hunter  street,  Brunswick 
square.  I  also  a<jded  much  to  my 
comfort  by  the  acquisition  of  an  inti- 
mate female  friend.  I  took  especial 
care  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  rival. 
Miss  Jemima  Blandford  was  several 
years  older  than  myself;  she  was 
much  poorer,  being  entirely  depen- 
dent on  some  distant  relations,  with 
whom  she  had  lately  come  to  reside 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  she  was, 
moreover,  freckled  and  red-haired. 
Her  manners  were  particularly  win- 
ning ;  she  had  a  sweet  toned  voice,  a 
caressing  softness  of  address,  and  a 
habit  of  assentation  which  had  in  it 
nothing  servile  or  insipid,  but  seemed 
rather  the  out-pouring  of  a  spirit  de- 
sirous of  living  in  harmony  with  all 
the  world.  I  felt  that  1  appeared  to 
advantage  in  her  presence.  When  we 
were  in  company  she  drew  me  out, 
extolled  my  observations,  and  turned 
every  thing  I  said  to  account ;  and  in 
a  tete-a-tete,  she  was  still  more  delight- 
ful— she  entered  so  warmly  into  my 
feelings  and  difficulties,  and  constantly 
concluded  the  conversation  by  predict- 
ing a  speedy  and  happy  union  between 
Conway  and  myself,  and  assuring  me 
that  her  predictions  always  came  true. 
She  soon  passed  much  more  time  in 
our  house  than  in  that  of  her  relations 
— my  uncle  designated  her  as  "  a  civil- 
spoken  nice  young  lady,  who  gave  no 
trouble  in  a  house,  and  always  seemed 


pleased  with  every  thing  and  Con- 
way commended  her  as  being  "a  good 
natured  unaffected  girl,  although  ter- 
ribly plain  !" 

Giving  such  universal  satisfaction, 
the  increased  frequency  of  her  visits 
can  excite  no  surprise.  I  was  parti- 
cularly pleased  with  her  delicacy  of 
tact  when  Conway  spent  the  evenings 
with  us.  After  tea,  she  always  moved 
her  seat  to  a  table  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  covered  with  books  and 
prints,  and  on  some  pretext  or  other 
soon  attracted  my  uncle  to  join  her, 
and  engaged  him  either  in  a  close  con- 
versation, or  in  a  game  of  chess,  till 
Conway  took  his  departure.  I  did  not 
quite  approve  of  one  part  of  her  con- 
duct. On  the  evenings  when  we  were 
alone  with  my  uncle,  she  devoted  a 
great  deal  more  attention  to  him  than 
I  thought  necessary,  and  would  read 
the  newspaper  to  him,  and  converse 
about  the  city  article,  when  I  wanted 
her  to  be  making  wax  flowers,  or 
singing  duets  with  me.  I  noticed  this 
to  her  ;  but  she  immediately  reminded 
me  of  a  fact  that  I  had  formerly  men- 
tioned to  her,  that  my  uncle  had  grown 
tired  of  Conway's  visits  on  account  of 
the  little  attention  he  paid  to  him,  and 
that  she  thought  it  wise  to  sacrifice 
part  of  the.  evening  to  him,  that  she 
might  secure  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  me  during  the  mornings. 
I  told  her  that  I  was  quite  convinced 
by  her  reasoning ;  she  smiled,  and 
pressed  my  hand,  when  all  at  once 
one  of  those  sudden  mental  impres- 
sions, which  I  am  certain  occurred  to 
my  poor  aunt  in  her  illness,  came  over 
my  mind.  "  Can  it  be,"  thought  J, 
"that  Miss  Blandford  has  designs  on 
my  uncle  ?"  It  was  the  last  week  of 
the  year,  and  the  anniversary  of  my 
aunt's  death  had  just  passed.  I  knew 
that  such  matches  had  been,  and  might 
be  again.  I  prepared  to  oppose  the 
enemy's  tactics,  and  resolved  to  begin 
the  new  year  by  cutting  my  dear  friend 
either  gradually  or  pointedly,  as  might 
seem  most  easy  of  execution. 

.     TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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FAIR  ANNE  MACLEOD. 

A  TALE, 

BY     MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Those  attachments  that  take  place 
in  early  life,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
tender  and  not  ambitious  parents,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  end  happily.  The  ignis 
futuus  of  passion,  which  leads  the 
young  and  trusting  maid  to  the  arms  of 
her  lover,  vanishes  when  the  cares  of 
her  own  creating  press  upon  the  heart 
of  the  wife  and  mother. 

In  my  native  village,  before  I  had 
entered  upon  that  world  which  owes, 
like  some  descriptions  of  beauty,  half 
its  enchantment  to  the  veil  that  shades 
it,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  young  mai- 
den, whose  personal  and  mental  at- 
tractions were  of  that  cast  which  ro- 
mance loves  to  portray. 

Annie  Macleod  was  the  belle  of  our 
little  hamlet.  She  had  a  bright  and  lov- 
ing eye  ;  a  cheek  ever  dimpling  with 
the  smiles  of  gladness;  and  a  fairy  foot, 
which  was  as  elastic  as  the  stem  of  the 
bonnie  blue  bell,  her  favorite  flower. 
Annie  had  many  lovers ;  but  one,  a 
stranger  at  Roslin,  was  the  chosen  of 
her  heart.  To  him  her  hand  was 
often  given  in  the  dance  ;  and  many 
were  the  inquiring  glances  at,  and  fre- 
quent the  whispered  surmise  about 
him,  by  'kerchiefed  matron  and  snood- 
ed  maid.  Annie's  was  a  first  "love  : 
and,  like  every  thing  that  is  rare  and 
beautiful,  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
was  irresistible.  Just  emerging  from 
the  girl  into  womanhood,  with  all  the 
un weakened  romance  of  nature  playing 
round  her  day-dreams,  and  coloring 
the  golden  visions  of  her  sleep,  the 
manly  beauty  of  the  stranger's  counte- 
nance, and  the  superior  refinement  of 
his  speech,  and  manners  to  the  youth  of 
that  sequestered  hamlet,came  with  all 
the  power  of  enchantment  to  ensnare 
and  bewilder  her  innocent  mind. 

Rumors  about  this  favored  stranger 
at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Annie's 
mother — unfortunately,  she  had  no  fa- 
ther. Questioned  by  her  parent,  her 
answers  were  in  character  with  her 
youth  and  simplicity.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  stranger:  but  "  was  sure  he 


was  a  gentleman,  for  he  had  offered, 
and  meant  to  marry  her/'  Mrs.  Mac- 
leod, upon  this  information,  acted 
without  delay.  She  forbade  Annie, 
on  pain  of  her  paternal  displeasure,  to 
see  the  stranger  again,  unless  he,  by 
his  own  conduct,  proved  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  her.  But  on  a  fine  Sabbath 
morning,  when  going  to  kirk,  dressed 
out  in  all  her  pretty  bravery,  and 
blooming  as  the  rose-colored  ribbons 
that  tied  her  bonnet,  Annie  met  the 
stranger  at  the  place  where  they  had  so 
often  held  tryste  together  ;  and  there 
Robin  Bainbogle,  as  he  crossed  the 
rude  bridge  that  leads  over  a  wild  ra- 
vine to  Roslin  Castle,  saw,  as  he  said, 
"the  bonnie  lassie  for  the  last  time, 
wi  a  face  like  a  dripping  rose."  Tears 
Annie  might,  and  probably  did  shed — 
but  that  day  she  h^d  from  her  home. 

Years  passed  away.  The  mother 
of  the  lost  girl  sank  under  this  blow  to 
her  parental  hopes.  The  young  mai- 
dens, Annie's  compeers  in  age  and 
beauty,  became  wives  and  mothers  ; 
and  the  name  of  "  Fair  Annie  Mac- 
leod "  was  seldom  mentioned  but  by 
sage  matrons,  to  warn  their  daughters, 
or  by  chaste  spinsters  to  draw  compare 
isons  to  their  own  advantage. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in 
November,  1792,  that  the  pious  and 

venerable  pastor  of  ,  was  sent 

for  to  attend  a  dying-  woman.  Wrap- 
ped in  his  plaid,  the  kind  man  walked 
hurriedly  along  the  common  footway 
to  a  settlement  of  squalid  cottages, 
such  as  vice  and  poverty  usually 
inhabit.  In  one  of  these  cottages,  or 
rather  huts,  he  found  the  object  of  his 
search.  Pale,  emaciated,  and  sinking 
away,  like  the  flickering  light  of  an. 
exhausted  taper,  lay  the  once  beauti- 
ful— the  once  innocent  and  happy 
Annie  Macleod.  What  had  been  her 
fate  since  she  left  her  mother's  roof 
'twas  easy  to  imagine,  though  the  vale 
of  secrecy  rested  upon  the  p  articulars 
of  her  history.  Her  senses  were  at 
times  unsettled;  and  it  was  only  du- 
ring* the  short  gleamings  of  a  sounder 
mind,  that  she  was  able  to  recognise 
in  the  Rev.  Dugald  Anderson,  the 
pastor  of  her  sinless  youth,  and  to  com- 
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mend  to  him,  with  all  the  pathos  of  dy- 
ing love  the  pretty,  uneonscious  child 
that  siumbered  at  her  side.  That 
done,  her  heart,  like  the  last  string  of 
a  neglected  lute,  broke,  and  the  spirit 
that  had  once  so  joyously  revelled  in 
its  abode  of  loveliness,  fled  from  the 
ruined  tenement  of  beauty  for  ever. 

"  And  these  are  the  fruits  of  love  !" 
said  Anderson,  bitterly,  as  he  eyed  the 
cold  and  stiffened  features  of  Annie. 
"  Oh  !  monstrous  violation  of  that  hal- 
lowed name  !" 

"Of  a  troth,  'tis  a  sair  sight !"  said 
an  old  woman,  the  owner  of  the  hut ; 
"  and  I  count  me  the  judgement  o'  the 
gude  God  winna  sleep  nor  slumber  on 
sic  doings,  as  the  ruin  o'  this  puir  las- 
sie." 

"  No,"  paid  Anderson,  emphatically, 
"the  justice  of  God  may  seem  to  slum- 
ber, but  it  is  awake.  Accursed  is  the  se- 
ducer of  innocence  :  yea,  the  curse  of 
broken  hearts  is  upon  him.  It  shall 
come  home  to  his  heart  and  to  his  spirit, 
till  he  lie  down  and  die,  in  very  weari- 
ness of  life." 

The  pious  pastor  took  home  the  lit- 
tle Alice  to  the  Manse  ;  and  after  the 
remains  of  her  mother  were  decently 
interred  in  the  village  kirkyard,  a  sim- 
ple headstone,  inscribed  with  her 
name,  told  of  the  last  resting-place  of 
"Fair  Annie  Macleod." 

Some  years  subsequently  to  this 
melancholy  event,  the  good  pastor  of 

 ,  went  out,  as  was  his  wont,  to 

"  meditate  at  even-tide."  As  he  stood 
leaning  over  the  white  wicket  gate, 
that  opened  from  his  garden  into  the 
church-yard,  thoughts  of  early  days 
and  early  friends  came  trooping  to  his 
mind. 

"No  after  friendships  e'er  can  raise 
Th'  endearments  of  our  early  days, 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love." 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
shone  full  upon  the  windows  of  the 
chapel,  reflecting  from  them  a  thou- 
sand mimic  glories.  His  eye  glanced 
from  the  holy  edifice  to  the  simple 
tombs,  partially  lighted  by  the  slanting 
sunbeams,  as  they  quivered  through 
the  branches  of  the  patriarchal  trees, 


which  here  and  there  hung  over  the 
forgotten  dead.  Suddenly  a  man  hab- 
ited in  a  foreign  garb  advanced  up  tne 
broad  pathway  leading' from  the  vil- 
lage. Looking  about  him,  he  at  last 
stood  opposite  a  white  headstone,  over 
which  a  decayed  yew  threw  its  melan- 
choly shadow.  It  was  the  headstone 
that  marked  the  grave  of  the  once  joy- 
ous Annie.  As  if  oppressed  by  some 
sudden  emotion,  he  sank  rather  than 
leaned  against  the  hollow  trunk  ;  but 
soon  again  returning  to  the  grave,  he 
knelt  down,  and  burying  his  face  with 
both  hands,  appeared  to  weep.  The 
good  pastor,  interested  in  the  scene, 
stood  gazing  unobserved  at  the  stran- 
ger, who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
seconds,  rose  up  from  his  knees,  and 
turned  r.way  as  if  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Then  again  coming  back,  he  stooped 
down,  and  plucking  something  from 
the  green  sward,  kissed  it,  hid  it  in  his 
bosom,  and  with  rapid  step  left  the 
church-yard. 

Anderson  returned  into  the  Manse, 
drew  a  chair  to  the  hearth,  sat  down, 
took  up  a  book,  laid  it  down  again  and 
walked  out  into  the  little  court  that 
fronted  the  village.  A  feeling  of  cu- 
riosity perhaps  led  him  to  glance  his 
eye  over  the  way,  where  stood  the 
only  ale-house  in  the  hamlet,  when  he 
saw  the  same  stranger  come  out,  and, 
crossing  the  road,  stop  at  his  own 
gate.  To  his  inquiry  if  Rev.  Dugald 
Anderson  was  at  home,  the  good  pas- 
tor answered  in  the  affirmative,  cour- 
teously held  back  the  gate  for  the 
stranger  to  enter;  while  the  little  bare, 
footed  lassie  who  opened  the  door- 
seeing  a  visitor  with  her  master,  bus- 
tled onward,  and  ushered  them  into  the 
best  parlor,  carefully  wiping  with  a 
corner  of  her  blue-checked  apron  the 
tall,  spinster-looking  elbow  chair,  and 
then  withdrew  to  tell  the  young  Ander- 
sons what  "  a  bra'  gallant  the  master 
had  brought  home  wi'  him." 

The  stranger's  appearance  justified 
Jennie's  encomiums.  Though  past 
the  summer  of  his  life,  the  unextin- 
guished fire  of  youth  still  lingered  in  his 
dark  full  eye ;  and  his  tall  athletic  per- 
son accorded  well  with  the  lofty  bear- 
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ing  of  his  looks,  and  the  refined  cour- 
tesy of  his  manners. 

te  I  believe,"  said  he  addressing  An- 
derson, M  you  have  the  care  of  a  young 
girl  whose  mother  died  some  years 
since  ?" 

"  You  mean  the  daughter  of  Annie 
Macleod  T 

"  The  same  ;  and  it  is  to  ascertain 
her  situation  in  your  family,  that  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  wait  upon 
you." 

"  Her  situation  in  my  family,  my 
good  Sir,"  said  the  worthy  man,  "  is 
that  of  a  daughter  to  myself — a  sister 
to  my  children.  The  calamity  which 
robbed  her  so  early  of  her  mother  was 
an  inducement,  but  certainly  not  the 
only  one,  to  my  becoming  her  protec- 
tor. I  was  acquainted  with  her  mo- 
ther in  the  happier  years  of  her  life  : 
and  the  friendship  which  I  had  felt  for 
Annie  Macleod  revived  in  full  force 
when  duty  conducted  me  to  her  death 
bed.  I  there  pledged  myself  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless;  to  keep  her 
unspotted  from  the  world — the  pitiless 
world,  as  the  dying  mother  called  it,  in 
the  lucid  intervals  of  her  wandering 
mind." 

' 1  What!"  said  the  stranger;  "did 
sorrow  overcome  her  reason  ?" 

"  Alas  !  yes  ;  for  many  weeks  be- 
fore her  death  they  told  me  that  her 
senses  were  completely  gone ;  and 
when  I  saw  her  in  the  last  mortal  strug- 
gle, the  delirium  of  mind,  was  only 
partially  broken  in  upon  by  flashes  of 
reason." 

The  features  of  the  stranger  became 
convulsed,  and  he  seemed  to  wrestle 
with  some  violent  emotion. 

"  You  were  a  friend — perhaps  rela- 
tive, of  the  unfortunate  Annie  ?"  rejoi- 
ned Anderson. 

"Yes — I  was  a  friend  ; — that  is, 
I — I — knew  her,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Then  you  will  like  to  see  my  little 
charge  :"  and  without  waiting  a  reply, 
the  good  pastor  left  the  apartment ; 
but  almost  immediately  returned,  hold- 
ing by  the  hand  a  pretty  fair-haired 
girl,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  that  seemed 
made  for  weeping.  "  This,"  said  An- 
derson, leading  her  toward  the  stran- 


ger, "  is  Alice  Macleod,  or,  as  she  calls 
herself,  Birdalane,  which  means  in 
Scotch  the  last,  or  only  one  of  their 
race — one  who  has  outlived  all  ties, 

The  stranger  drew  her  to  him  ;  and 
taking  her  hand,  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly in  her  blushing  face.  "Why 
do  you  call  yourself  Birdalane,  my 
pretty  child?" 

"  Because  nurse  called  me  so,  when 
she  used  to  cry  over  me,  and  say  I  had 
no  mother  and  no  father  to  love  me, 
and  give  me  pretty  things,  like  Donald 
and  Ellen  Anderson." 

The  stranger's  eye  fell,  and  tears 
hung  upon  the  dark  lashes  that  swept 
his  cheeks.  He  rose,  and  walked  to 
the  window  ;  and  Anderson  heard  the 
long-drawn  sigh  that  seemed  to  burst 
from  a  heart  laden  with  old  remem- 
brances. Presently  turning  to  the  pas- 
tor, he  said,  "I  am  satisfied,  good  Sir, 
fully  satisfied,  that  this  friendless  one 
cannot  be  in  better  hands,  to  fulfil  her 
mother's  wish,  and  keep  her  'unspot- 
ted from  the  world.' "  Then  present- 
ing a  sealed  packet,  he  added,  warmly 
grasping  Anderson's  hand,  "  Be  still 
a  father  to  that  orphan  girl,  and  God 
requite  you  tenfold  in  blessings  upon 
your  own  !"  He  stooped  down,  kissed 
the  wondering  Alice,  and  hastily  left 
the  apartment.  Anderson  went  to  the 
window,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  saw 
a  groom  lead  out  two  horses.  The 
stranger  mounted  one,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  steed,  Anderson  soon  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  windings  of  the  road. 

The  worthy  pastor,  dismissing  the 
little  Alice  to  her  playmates,  prepared 
to  open  the  packet.  In  an  envelope, 
upon  which  was  written — "  A  marriage 
portion  for  the  daughter  of  Annie 
Macleod,"  was  a  draft  for  one  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  on  a  paper  folded 
round  a  small  miniature,  the  following 
words  :  "A  likeness  of  Annie,  such  as 
she  was  when  the  writer  first  knew 
her.  'Tisnowbut  the  shadow  of  a 
shade.  The  beauty,  gaiety,  and  inno- 
cence it  would  perpetuate,  are  gone, 
like  the  hopes  of  him,  who  still  clings 
to  the  memory  of  what  she  was,  with 
all  the  tenacious  regret  of  an  undying 
remorse." 
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Some  time  after  this  event,  business 
called  Anderson  to  Edinburgh.-  One 
day,  while  perambulating  the  streets 
on  his  various  engagements,  he  saw  the 
self-same  figure,  which  remained  indel- 
ibly imprinted  on  his  memory — the 
identical  mysterious  stranger,  who  had 
visited  him  at  the  Manse,  issue  from 
the  casrle  gates,  and  descend  with  a 
slow  step  and  melancholy  air  down 
the  high  street.  Curiosity,  or  perhaps 
a  better  feeling,  prompted  Anderson 
to  follow  at  a  distance,  and  ascertain 
who  he  was.    It  was  Lord.  . 

"  'Tis  even  as  I  thought,"  said  the 
good  pastor;  "poor  Annie  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  arts  of  Lord  .   Alas  !  he 

was  too  accomplished  a  seducer,  for 
such  artlessness  as  her's  to'cope  with." 

The  sweet  ties  that  bind  the  sons  of 
virtue  to  their  social  fireside  are  too 
simple  for  the  epicurean  taste  of  the 
libertine  :  the  tender  interchange  of 
wedded  minds,  the  endearing  caress 
of  legitimate  love,  are  simple  wild 
flowers,  that  wither  in  that  hot-bed  of 
sensuality,  a  corrupt  heart.  Never 
can  the  proud  joy,  the  refined  plea- 
sures of  a  faithful  husband,  be  his. 

For  high  the  bliss  that  waits  on  wedded  love? 
•    Best,  purest  emblem  of  the  bliss  above  ; 
To  draw  new  raptures  from  another's  joy, 
To  share  each  pang,  and  half  its  sting  de- 
stroy, 

Of  one  fond  heart  to  be  the  slave  and  lord, 
Bless  and  be  blessed,  adore  and  be  ador'd, — 
To  own  the  link  of  soul,  the  chain  of  mind, 
Sublimest  friendship,  paasion  most  refined  ; 
Ptssion,  to  life's  last  evening  hour  still 
warm, 

And  friendship,  brightest  in  the  darkest 
storm. 

To  conclude.  The  little  Alice 
never  left  the  Manse,  where  she  lived 
as  her  mother  wished,  "  unspotted 
from  the  world."  As  she  grew  to  wo- 
manhood, her  simple  beauty  and  art- 
less manners  won  the  affections  of 
Donald  Anderson,  the  son  of  hep  ben- 
efactor. They  were  married,  and  of- 
ten when  Alice  looked  upon  the  smi- 
ling cherubs  that  climbed  her  maternal 
knee,  the  silver-headed  pastor,  as  he 
sat  by  the  ingle  in  his  elbow  chair, 
would  put  on  an  arch  expression,  and 


ask  her  where  was  Birdulane  now  ? 
while  Alice,  blushing,  and  laughing, 
would  draw  her  little  nestlers  closer  to 
her  womanly  bosom,  and  so  answer 
the  good  man. 

After  a  life  of  active  charity,  full  of 
years  and  good  deeds,  the  venerable 

pastor    of  slept    the   sleep  of 

peace,  in  that  church  where  he  had 
often  roused  others. from  a  darker 
slumber  than  that  of  death.  After  his 
decease,  and  written  in  the  neat  old 
fashion  hand  of  his  father,  Donald  An- 
derson found  among  his  papers  a  man- 
uscript, dated  many  years  back,  con- 
taining the  history  of  Annie  Macleod  ; 
which,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
and  the  omission  of  particular  names, 
(for  obvious  reasons)  is  now  submit- 
ted to  those  readers,  whose  hearts  will 
notp  ermit  their  heads  to  criticise  a  sim- 
ple and  unadorned  tale. 


THE  CAPTAIN  AND  HIS  SON. 

[The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  heroism  and  filial  affection,  as  re- 
lated by  Napoleon  himself,  is  taken  from 
the  Memoires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  d' 
Abrantes.] 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  Em- 
peror's talent  in  story  telling.  When 
describing  a  naval  action,  his  powerful 
words,  like  those  of  Homer,  would  set 
the  waves  of  the  sea  in  motion,  make 
the  cannon  roar,  and  represent  to  your 
fancy  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  He 
would  place  you  on  board  of  a  line-of 
battle  ship,  whose  decks,  covered  with 
dead  bodies  and  streaming  with  human 
blood,  began  to  creak  from  the  action 
of  a  horrible  fire  which  was  consuming 
the  vessel,  and  whose  thousand  forked, 
and  glaring  tongues  darted  through  the 
open  port-holes,  and  ascended  like  cur- 
ling snakes  the  rigging  and  yards. 
The  ship,  which  a  few  hours  before 
rode  sovereign  of  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
and  contained  more  than  five  hundred 
human  beings  full  of  life,  and  health, 
and  energy,  was  now  deserted  ;  for  all 
who  had  escaped  the  hostile  ball  and 
dread  splinter,  had  sought  their  safety 
by  jumping  into  the  sea  and  swimming 
to  the  shore.    One  alone  remained 
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unhurt  upon  the  deck,  and  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  broad  chest,  and 
his  face  covered  with  blood  and  smoke, 
stood  contemplating,  with  an  eye  of 
deep  sorrow,  another  individual  who 
still  breathed,  but  who  was  seated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mainmast  with  both  his 
legs  shattered,  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  the  numerous  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  was, sinking  into  eternity 
without  uttering  a  single  complaint ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thanked  his  Crea- 
tor withdrawing  him  from  the  world. 
His  eyes  were  raised  to  behold  once 
more  the  flag  of  republican  France 
waving  over  his  head.  A  few  paces 
from  the  dying  man,  stood  a  youth 
about  fourteen,  dressed  in  plain  ha- 
billiments,  with  a  dirk  by  his  side  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  He 
looked  at  the  wounded  man  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  most 
profound  grief,  combined,  however, 
with  resignation,  which  indicated  that 
he  also  was  fast  approaching  the  term 
of  life.  The  ship  was^the  Orient,  the 
one  burned  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
the  dying  man  was  Casabianca,  cap- 
tain of  the  flag  ship  of  the  Egyptain 
expedition,  and  the  youth  was  the  cap- 
tain's son. 

"  Take  this  boy,"  said  the  captain  to 
the  boatswain's  mate,  who  had  remain- 
ed with  him,  "and  save  your  lives — 
you  have  still  time — and  let  me  die 
alone — my  race  is  run." 

"  Approach  me  not,"  said  the  boy  to 
the  sturdy  seaman;  "  save  thyself.  As 
for  me,  my  place  is  here,  and  I  shall 
not  leave  my  father." 

"My  son,"  said  the  dying  officer, 
casting  upon  the  boy  a  look  of  the  ten- 
derest  affection,  "  my  dear  boy  I  com- 
mand you  to  go." 

At  this  moment  a  dreadful  crash 
shook  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  and  the 
flames  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  A 
frightful  explosion  already  told  the  fate 
of  one  of  the  victims  of  this  dreadful 
day — and  the  same  fate  awaited  the 
Orient.  Already  had  the  planks  of  the 
deck  begun  to  kindle;  the  boatswain's 
mate  was  for  an  instant  appalled,  and 
cast  a  glance  of  longing  towards  the 
shore  from  which  the  ship  was  only 


about  two  hundred  toises  distant, 
"For,"  said  the  Emperor,  "Admiral 
Brueis,  the  wretched  man  fought  peitt 
up  in  a  bay  !"  But  this  feeling,  so  nat- 
ural to  a  man  desirous  of  preserving 
his  life,  lasted  only  an  instant ;  and  the 
boatswain's  mate  resumed  his  careless 
air,  after  another  attempt,  on  the  cap- 
tain making  a  sign  to  him  to  seize  the 
youth.  But  the  latter  taking  one  of 
his  pistols,  and  cocking  it,  threatened 
to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  desist. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  remain,  and  I 
will  remain,"  he  said.  "  Go  thou  thy 
way,  and  may  heaven  help  thee  !  Thou 
hast  no  time  to  lose." 

Another  crash,  which  seemed  to  is- 
sue from  the  hold  like  a  deep  groan, 
made  the  boatswain's  mate  again  start. 
He  cast  a  look  of  horror  towards  the 
powder  room,  which  the  flames  were 
now  about  to  reach,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds perhaps  it  would  be  too  late. 
The  stripling  understood  the  feelings 
which  that  lodk  conveyed,  and  lying 
down  by  his  father's  side,  took  the  lat- 
ter in  his  arms. 

"  Go  now,"  said  he — "  and  you,  my 
father,  bless  your  son." 

These  were  the  last  words  the  sailor 
heard.  Springing  into  the  water,  he 
swam  rapidly  towards  the  shore,  but  « 
scarcely  was  he  ten  fathoms  from  the 
ship  ere  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion. "  He  was  received  by  the 
people  on  the  coast,"  said  the  Emperor 
in  conclusion,  "  and  came  to  me  at 
head-quarters  :  and  it  was  he  who  told 
us  ol  the  heroism  of  young  Casabianca 
« What  should  I  do  in  in  the  world?' 
said  the  latter  to  his  father,  who  again 
urged  him  to  go  on  shore  ;  £you  are 
going  to  die,  and  the  French  navy  has 
this  day  dishonoured  itself!' 

"This  was  a  noble  boy,"  the  Empe- 
ror added  ;  "  and  his  death  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  that  he  would  have 
gone  further  perhaps  than  Duguay- 
Trouin  and  Duquesne — and  I  am 
proud  when  I  consider  that  he  was  a 
member  of  my  own  family  !'' 

When  the  passions  are  much  exci- 
ted, it  is  astonishing  how  slightly  sen- 
sible men  are  to  bodily  pain. 
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We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless 
object  drifting  at  a  distance.  At  sea, 
every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  surrounding  expanse  attracts 
attention.  It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of 
a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely 
wrecked  ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of 
handkerchiefs,  by  which  some  of  the 
crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this 
spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed  off 
by  the  waves.  There  was  no  trace  by 
which  the  name  of  the  ship  could  be 
ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently 
drifted  about  for  many  months ;  clus- 
ters of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it, 
and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides. 
But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew? 
Their  struggle  has  long  been  over ; 
they  have  gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of 
the  tempest ;  their  bones  lie  whitening 
among  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Si- 
lence, oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have 
closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell 
the  story  of  their  end.  What  sighs 
have  been  wafted  after  that  ship  !  what 
prayers  offered  up  at  the  deserted 
fireside  of  home  !  How  often  has  the 
mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored 
over  the  daily  news,  to  catch  some  cas- 
ual intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the 
deep  !  How  has  expectation  darkened 
into  anxiety — anxiety  into  dread-— and 
dread  into  despair !  Alas !  not  one 
memento  shall  ever  return  for  love  to 
cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be  known 
is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  "  and 
was  never  heard  of  more  !" 

The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual, 
gave  rise  to  many  dismal  anecdotes. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had 
hitherto  been  fair,  began  to  look  wild 
and  threatening,  and  indications  of  one 
of  those  sudden  storms  that  will  some- 
times break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a 
summer  voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the 
dull  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  cabin,  that 
made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every 
one  had  his  tale  of  shipwreck  and  dis- 
aster. T  was  particularly  struck  with 
a  short  one  related  by  the  captain. 

uAsIwas  sailing,"  said  he,  "in  a 
fine  stout  ship,  across  the  banks  of 
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Newfoundland,  one  of  those  heavy  fogs 
that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  see  far  ahead,  even 
in  the  day-time ;  but  at  night  the 
weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the 
length  of  the  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the 
mast  head,  and  a  constant  watch  for- 
ward to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks, 
which  are  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor 
on  the  banks.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were  going 
at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 
Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  thrilling 
alarm  of  '  a  sail  ahead  !'  It  was  scarcely 
uttered  before  we  were  upon  her. 
She  was  a  small  schooner,  at  anchor, 
with  her  broadside  toward  us.  The 
crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglec- 
ted to  hoist  a  light.  We  struck  her 
just  a-mid  ships.  The  force,  the  size, 
and  weight  of  our  vessel,  bore  her 
down  below  the  waves ;  we  passed 
over  her,  and  were  hurried  on  our 
course.  As  the  crashing  wreck  was 
sinking  beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
two  or  three  half-naked  wretches  rush- 
ing from  her  cabin  ;  they  just  started 
from  their  beds  to  be  swallowed  shrie- 
king by  the  waves.  I  heard  their 
drowning  cry  mingling  with  the  wind. 
The  blast  that  bore  it  to  our  ears  swept 
us  out  of  all  further  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  cry !  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  put  the  ship 
about,  she  was  under  such  a  head-way. 
We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack 
had  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for 
several  hours  in  the  dense  fog.  We 
fired  signal  guns,  and  listened  if  we 
might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors  : 
but  all  was  silent — we  never  saw  or 
heard  any  thing  of  them  more. 

W.  Irving. 

Magical  Clock. — Droz,  a  Gene- 
van mechanic,  once  constructed  a 
clock  which  was  capable  of  the  follow- 
ing surprising  movements :  There 
were  seen  on  it  a  negro,  a  dog,  and  a 
shepherd  ;  when  the  clock  struck,  the 
shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  his  flute, 
and  the  dog  approached  and  fawned 
upon  him.    This  clock  was  exhibited 
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to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  delight- 
fed  with  it.  "The  gentleness  of  my 
dog,"  said  Droz,  "  is  his  least  merit ;  if 
jour  Majesty  touch  one  of  the  apples, 
which  you  see  in  the  shepherd's  bas- 
ket, you  will  admire  the  fidelity  of  this 
animal."  The  King  took  an  apple, 
and  the  dog  flew  at  his  hand,  and  bar- 
ked so  loud,  that  the  King's  dog,  which 
was  in  the  room,  began  also  to  bark  ; 
at  this  the  courtiers,  not  doubting  that 
it  was  an  affair  of  witchcraft,  hastily 
left  the  room,  crossing  themselves  as 
they  went  out.  The  minister  of  ma- 
rine was  the  only  one  that  ventured  to 
stay.  The  King  having  desired  him  to 
ask  the  negro  what  o'clock  it  was,  the 
minister  obeyed,  but  he  obtained  no 
reply.  Droz  then  observed  that  the 
negro  had  not  yet  learned  Spanish  ; 
upon  which  the  minister  repeated  the 
question  in  French,  and  the  black 
immediately  answered  him :  at  this 
new  prodigy  the  firmness  of  the  minis- 
ter also  forsook  him,  and  he  retreated 
precipitately,  declaring  that  it  must  be 
the  work  of  the  devil. 


An  old  gentleman,  who  had  studied 
theological  subjects  rather  too  much 
for  the  strength  of  his  brains,  determi- 
ned to  try  his  luck  in  preaching;  noth- 
ing doubting  but  that  matter  and  form 
would  be  given  him,  without  any  par- 
ticular preparation  on  his  own  part. 
Accordingly  on  Sunday  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  sung  and  prayed,  read  his 
text,  and  stopped.  He  stood  a  good 
while,  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the 
other,  casting  his  eyes  up  towards  the 
rafters,  and  then  on  the  floor,  in  a 
merciless  quandary.  At  length  lan- 
guage came  to  his  relief : — "  If  any  of 
you  down  there  think  you  can  preach, 
just  come  up  here  and  try  it !" — 

A  Housemaid's  Soliloquy. — Ah  ! 
who  would  be  an'  housemaid  ?  The 
first  to  rise ;  and  whilst  others  are 
comfortably  warming  themselves  at  the 
fires  which  she  is  obliged  to  light,  there 
is  she  shivering  on  her  knees  at  the 
street  door,  and  scrubbing  away  till 
the  plaguy  steps  are  snow-white,  and 
her  poor  dear   nose    is  stone-blue. 


Ah  !  pail !  pail !  I  never  look  at  you 
but  I  think  of  the  milkman ;  and  the 
next  time  Mr.  Skimmer  pops  the  ques- 
tion, it  shan't  be  long  afore  I'm  my 
own  missis.  Well  (continued  she,  ta- 
king up  the  bellows)  it's  o'  no  use  to 
be  lemoncholy. 

Soldier's  Dog.  —A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  canine  affection  occured  the 
other  day  at  the  burial  of  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Harrison,  of  the  Gre- 
nadier Guards.  As  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  were  about  closing  the  coffin, 
his  dog  rushed  up  to  it,  began  licking 
the  remains  of  its  departed  master,  and 
on  being  removed,  howled  most  bit- 
terly. Despite  all  efforts  to  restrain 
him  ;  he  would  follow  with  the  funeral 
procession  from  the  St.  George's  Bar- 
racks ;  and,  on  arriving  at  St.  Marga- 
ret's Church-yard,  when  the  body  had 
been  lowered  into  the  "  narrow  house, 'y 
so  intensely  he  seemed  to  feel  his  loss, 
that  he  remained  at  the  edge  of  the 
grave  moaning,  undisturbed  even  by 
the  military  salute  fired  over  him  ;  an 
instance  of  feeling  in  a  brute  which 
might  "  point  a  moral"  to  many  a  hu- 
man mourner  who  exemplifies  the  un- 
dertaker's technical  phrase  of  "  funer- 
als performed  " 

The  Missionary's  Wife. — There 
is  something  exceedingly  interesting 
in  a  missionary's  wife.  A  soldier's 
is  more  so,  for  she  follows  him  to 
danger,  and,  perhaps  to  death ;  but 
glory  waits  him  if  he  falls,  and  while 
she  weeps  she  is  proud.  Before  I 
went  abroad  the  only  missionary  I  ever 
knew  I  despised,  for  I  believed  him  to 
be  a  canting  hypocrite  ;  but  I  saw 
much  of  them  abroad,  and  made  many 
warm  friends  among  them  ;  and  I  re- 
peat it,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
interesting    in    a  missionary's  wife. 

She  who  had  been  cherished  as  a. 
plant  which  the  winds  must  not 
breathe  on  too  rudely,  recovers  from 
the  shock  of  a  separation  from  her 
friends  to  find  herself  in  a  land  of  bar- 
barians, where  her  loud  cry  of  distress 
can  never  reach  the  ears  of  those  she 
has  left.    New  ties  twine  round  her 
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heart.  The  tender  and  helpless  girl 
changes  her  very  nature,  and  becomes 
the  staff  and  support  of  the  man.  In 
his  hours  of  despondency  she  raises  his 
drooping  spirits  ;  she  bathes  his  aching 
head  ;  she  smooths  his  pillow  of  sick- 
ness. 

It  is  true,  that  the  path  of  the  mis- 
sionary is  not  strewed  with  roses  ;  but 
often,  in  leaving  his  house  at  night, 
and  following  my  guide  with  a  lantern 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Tur- 
kish city,  I  have  run  over  the  troubles 
incident  to  every  condition  of  life,  not 
forgetting  those  of  a  traveller,  and 
have  taken  to  whistling,  and,  as  I 
stumbled  into  the  gate  of  an  old  con- 
vent, have  murmured  involuntarily, 
"  after  all,  these  missionaries  are  hap- 
py fellows." 


From  the  Union. 

HOPE. 

Kind  Hope  !  thou  "  blue  eyed 
charmer  !"  were  it  not  for  thy  inspi- 
riting influence,  how  many  thousands 
of  the  human  race  would  be  sunk  in 
the  murky  depths  of  wo  and  wretched- 
ness. This  earth,  so  beautiful  and 
fair,  would  be  converted  into  a  waste, 
howling  solitude,  and  disappointment 
and  gloom  would  sit  brooding  over  the 
loneliness  of  the  heart,  changing  all 
its  social  affections  into  the  anguish  of 
despair  !  Hope  is  the  cheerful  atten- 
dant of  all,  in  every  situation,  under 
every  circumstance  of  this  versatile 
state  of  being.  Whether  elated  by 
prosperity,  or  depressed  by  adversity ; 
inmates  of  the  palace,  or  residents  of 
the  cottage  ;  pining  upon  the  bed  of 
pain  and  languishing,  or  buoyant  with 
the  elasticity  of  health  and  strength, 
Hope  is  ever  near — ever  pointing  on- 
ward and  upward,  whispering  to  the 
-children  of  poverty,  renewed  motives 
to  exertion  ;  to  the  sick,  the  reviving 
assurance  of  health.  And  though  oft 
the  heart  is  pained  and  weary  with 

hope  deferred,"  yet,  were  it  not  for 
her  gentle  ministerings,  it  would  be 
utterly  crushed  and  forsaken. 

The  fond  and  anxious  mother,  as 
her  affectionate  eye  is  resting  on  the 


happy  group  of  bright  forms  and  laugh- 
ing faces,  which  have  clustered  in  her 
rosy  pathway,  breathes  the  deep  hope, 
mingled  with  the  holy  aspirations  of 
prayer,  that  these  treasures  of  her 
existence  may  be  preserved  from  the 
contaminating  breath  of  the  world — 
that  no  blight  may  ever  come  over 
their  young  heart's  innocence,  and 
that  no  derelictions  from  the  path  of 
virtue  and  duty  may  ever  cause  her 
breast  to  throb  with  agony. 

The  once  loved  wife — now  neglect- 
ed— yet  still  loving,  as  she  gazes  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  wreck  of  all 
that  was  once  bright  and  excellent  in 
manhood,  indulges  the  hope  that  he, 
who  first  was  the  star  of  her  existence, 
may  yet  be  reclaimed  from  the  haunts 
of  inebriety  and  dissipation,  to  gladden 
the  desolate  hearts  of  his  wife  and 
children.  She  remembers  all  his  for- 
mer kindness  and  affection  ;  she  re- 
members the  hours  of  youth,  when 
life  was  all  sunshine,  and  the  moment 
when  she  placed  her  tremulous  hand 
in  his,  in  all  the  confidingness  of  a 
mutual,  though  untried  love — hers  is 
changeless,  even  in  his  unkindness 
and  degradation — and  she  still  hopes  ! 

The  tender  sister,  as  she  mourna 
over  the  waywardness  of  a  wandering, 
erring  brother,  endeared  to  her  by 
countless  ties  of  love — the  happy 
play-mate  of  many  childish  hours  of 
tameless  glee,  cherishes  the  strong 
hope  that  he  will  soon  return  to  the 
kindly  charities  of  home,  for 

"  Oh,  a  sister's  heart  is  deep, 

Each  light  link  of  early  hours, 

And  her  spirit's  strong  to  keep 

All  sweet  scents  of  childhood's  flowers  !" 

The  tempest-tossed  mariner,  when 
plowing  the  boisterous  ocean  far  from 
friends  and  home,  surrounded  by 
dangers  on  every  side,  hears  the  mild 
voice  of  Hope,  promising  a  speedy 
return  to  his  native  laud,  again  to  view 
its  green  fields  and  rivulets,  its  moun- 
tains and  streams. 

Oh,  Woman  !  in  every  situation  of 
life,  as  daughter,  sister,  wife,  or  mo- 
ther, Hope  is  thy  angel-guide — thy 
comforter !   By  the  bed-side  of  the 
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expiring  parent,  brother  or  sister  ;  by 
the  couch  of  the  dying  husband,  re- 
ceiving the  farewell  embrace  and 
blessing ;  or  watching  "  till  the  last 
pale  star  has  set,"  over  the  cradle  of 
suffering  innocence,  how  does  celes- 
tial Hope,  mingled  with  Faith,  linger 
around,  giving  to  the  weary  spirit  de- 
lightful adumbrations  of  an  endless 
re-union. 

The  mother's  hope  for  her  children 
may  never  be  realized — the  long  che- 
rished hope  of  the  wife  for  her  hus- 
band's reformation,  may  be  doomed  to 
disappointment — the  sister  may  never 
be  permitted  to  embrace  her  brother, 
and  the  sailor  may  even  die  within 
sight  of  the  green  shore,  yet  there  is 
one  hope  never  failing,  based  upon  the 
rock  of  ages,  which  can  withstand  all 
the  mutations  of  time,  irradiate  the 
passage  to  the  tomb  ;  and,  finally,  to 
be  perfected  in  heaven.  It  is  the  hope 
of  a  world's  salvation — the  hope  that 
when  the  "  fulness  of  times"  shall 
have  come,  all  will  be  gathered  with 
purified  and  rejoicing  hearts,  to  their 
glorious  and  eternal  home,  where 
pleasures  exist  without  alloy,  and  pe- 
rennial blossoms  flourish  in  fadeless 
verdure  1 

Thrice  welcome  this  hope  to  the  way-worn 
and  weary, 

Who,  traversing  earth,  find  no  green  spot 
of  rest ; 

It  lightens  the  path,  through  the  wilderness 
dreary, 

And  sets  the  sweet  seal  oi  content  in  the 
breast. 

It  tells  of  that  land,  where  no  dark  elouds  of 
sadness, 

E'er  threaten  the  soul  with  the  storms  of 
despair  ; 

It  breathes  of  that  beautiful  spirit  ot  gladness 
And  love  universal,  whichever  dwell  there. 

Louisa. 


From  the  New- York  Mirror. 

THE  UNLUCKY  HALF  DOLLAR, 

OR  THE  UGLY  MAN. 

Mr.  Amos  Tryon  (an  excellent 
name  by  the  by)  was  a  bootmaker. 
He  had  just  moved  into  a  fashionable 
shop,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
time  to  raise  his  prices ;  so  when  one 


of  his  customers,  Mr.  Justus  Hateful's 
bill  was  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  was  charged  for  his  boots 
half  a  dollar  beyond  his  usual  price. 

"  I'll  be  switched  if  I  pay  it,"  cried 
Justus.  "1  never  have  paid  so  much, 
and  so  help  me,  I  never  will.  The 
price  has  been  the  same  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  why  shouldn't  it  be  so 
now  ?  He  may  sue  me  ;  but,  unless 
compelled,  I  never  will  pay  that  half 
dollar." 

He  determined,  however,  he  would 
be  calm,  and  he  went  to  the  boot- 
maker, and  said,  holding  the  bill  in 
his  hand, 

"  Mr.  Tryon,  there  is  something 
here  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about. 
Here  is  a  half  dollar  lor  boots  I  never 
have  paid  before.  It  is  the  first  of  our 
dealings  in  your  new  establishment, 
and  we  had  better  understand  each 
other,"  and  he  spoke  in  a  kind  and  af- 
fectionate tone. 

"  We  have  always  charged  too  lit- 
tle," answered  Mr.  Tryon.  We 
have  nearly  killed  ourselves  with  low 
prices." 

"The  deuce  you  have,"  said  Mr. 
Hateful  ;  "  but,"  added  he,  '««  I  never 
have  paid  this  sure — it  is  idle  to  talk — 
I  pay  now  all  your  charges — you  take 
your  course  as  to  the  reduction,  and 
I  will  take  mine,"  and  he  gave  the  full 
amount  of  his  bill. 

Amos  took  it— he  went  to  his  desk 
— he  paused — which  of  the  two  to  do 
— take  off  or  not  take  off—  but  he  was 
so  greedy  after  that  half  dollar — he 
could  not  bear  to  give  it  up— it  was 
the  pet  lamb  of  all  his  fleck  of  prices 
— he  had  fixed  his  heart  and  hopes 
upon  it — he  found  himself  unequal  to 
the  effort  of  resigning  it — and  the  bill 
was  returned  without  a  cent's  diminu- 
tion ;  but,  what  was  worse,  when  Mr. 
Hateful  was  leaving  the  shop,  Tryon 
laughed  and  said  to  his  foreman, 

"  It  isn't  destruction  if  he  does  go. 
I'm  not  ruined  forever  if  he  should 
take  away  the  light  of  his  countenance 
and  his  amazing  custom" 

The  fatal  sentence  was  borne 
through  the  air  by  imps  of  mischief  to 
the  ears  of  Justus  as  he  let  fall  the 
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latch  of  the  shop-door — in  other 
words,  he  heard  what  Mr.  Tryon 
said.  To  be  charged  with  weak  con- 
ceited pomposity,  guiltless  as  he  felt 
himself  to  be,  touched  the  very  nerve 
of  irritation  ;  for  Justus  was  one  who 
was  always  munching  his  character, 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  and 
watching  it  as  a  dog  does  a  bone.  Let 
any  man  try  to  take  it  away,  I  pity 
him.  To  be  the  theme  too  of  another's 
scoffs  and  mockery,  made  him  mur- 
mur like  the  rising  wind  with  rage. 

"  Am  I  laughed  and  sneered  at — 
made  a  mark  for  him  to  spit  his  malice 
and  his  wit  before  obsequious  appren- 
tices ?  By  heavens  !  you  yet  may  find, 
my  gentleman,  the  poorest  worm  can 
turn  on  its  offender." 

Lust  after  revenge  raged  in  Hate- 
ful's  breast,  trivial  as  the  cause  may 
seem  to  be,  and  his  unbounded  desire 
set  both  his  mind  and  body  furiously 
going.  He  went  about  industriously 
publishing  Tryon's  extortion.  Now, 
»  although  ill-tempered,  Justus  was  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  and  strict  in- 
tegrity^ and  all  his  friends  thought  so 
and  said,  c<  I  want  no  better  criterion 
of  what's  right  than  his  opinion, 
though  he  is  sometimes  a  little  hate- 
ful." So,  when  he  told  the  story  of 
Amos's  imposition,  every  one  listened 
and  heeded,  and  resolved  to  beware 
of  the  gentleman,  and  always  after, 
when  they  met  bim,  thought,  "  I  sus- 
pect he's  one  of  your  extortioners;" 
and  when  they  heard  others  speak  of 
his  skill  as  a  workman,  they  said, 
"yes,  he's  very  clever,"  and  smiled  as 
"  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his 
thoughts." 

But  this  was  not  the  fatal  blow 
Hateful  gave  to  Tryon's  credit.  He 
was  intimate  with  Tryon's  broker, 
from  whom  he  knew  he  occasionally 
borrowed  money  ;  and  one  day,  as  if 
by  accident,  he  made  the  disease  that 
infected  him,  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  the  broker  happening 
to  speak  highly  of  Tryon,  Hateful 
said, 

"  Yes,  he's  a  good  workman  ;  but 
he  pays  a  heavy  rent— he's  obliged  to 
charge  extravagantly,  and  in  this  way- 


he's  losing  all  his  customers — 1  would 
not  trust  him  a  cent." 

And  then  his  snake-like  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  he  looked  a  thousand  things 
more  than  he  uttered,  like  a  lover  ;  so 
that  the  heart  of  the  money  lender 
became  chilled  towards  his  particular 
friend,  and  he  said  one  day  to  his 
partner,  when  the  bootmaker  had  left 
the  office, 

"  He  is  what  you  call  a  bold  gentle- 
man— an  elegant,  dashing  speculator, 
who  disregards  his  present  means  and 
looks  to  the  angels  for  his  future.  He 
is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  it  is  na- 
tural enough  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  serve  him  ;  but  we  must  not  trust 
him  too  far.  He  has  just  now  applied 
for  a  loan,  and  I  have  told  him  I  would 
speak  to  you  and  he  must  call  to- 
morrow. Now  I  propose  we  grant 
him  one  this  time,  and  tell  him  it  is 
the  last  we  can  make.  The  truth  is, 
I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Hate- 
ful, who  is  a  shrewd  fellow — he  said 
very  little,  but  he  looked  a  world  of 
doubts." 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  said 
his  partner,  a  hen-pecked  little  man 
in  the  mercantile  way  ;  who  talked 
very  decidedly,  but  always  took  care 
to  agree  with  his  partner,  (a  lesson  by 
the  by  to  other  partners.)  "  Undoubt- 
edly," he  said,  with  an  emphasis,  "I 
think  so  too." 

So  the  leading  and  the  led  deter- 
mined they  would  very  coolly  rid 
themselves  of  our  unfortunate  Tryon, 
should  he  come  again — which  he  did, 
for  he  had  made  a  large  purchase  of 
leather,  and  could  not  meet  his  notes. 
But  his  friends,  the  brokers,  bowed 
and  smiled  very  politely,  and  turned 
their  backs  to  him.  Tryon  was  a  high- 
spirited  man,  and  his  rage  you  may 
imagine.  He  could  have  feasted*  on 
the  luxury  of  knocking  them  both 
down  ;  but  to  knock  people  down  be- 
cause they  would  not  lend  him  money, 
would  show  a  state  of  beggary — would 
lose  him  all  his  friends— for  it  is  a  very 
extraordinary  fact  that  your  particular 
friends  are  apt  to  cut  you  if  they  think 
you  are  getting  poor. 
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"  And  besides,"  he  thought,  "  the 
more  I  seem  to  suffer,  the  more  will 
these  wretches  feel  their  own  impor- 
tance ;  and  smile  at  it  in  vulgar  satis- 
faction and  complacency  ;  and  the 
scene,  too,  would  be  talked  of;  his 
credit  go  !  'we  must  look  after  our 
money,'  his  creditors  would  say ;  *  this 
rage  is  suspicious.'  " 

Unfortunately  they  did  so ;  for,  al- 
though the  scene  with  the  brokers  did 
not  turn  out  a  scene,  and  Amos  did 
not  strike  the  brokers,  but  behaved 
like  a  philosopher,  and  should  have 
been  rewarded  for  forbearance — he 
was  not ;  his  rejection  became  sus- 
pected— how,  it  was  never  known, 
perhaps  he  betrayed  himself  by  his 
manner — perhaps  little  Consequence, 
the  broker's  partner,  could  not  keep 
the  secret— no  matter  how — "  the 
gorgeous  palace"  of  his  credit,  like 
"  an  unsubstantial  pageant,"  faded — 
and  no  wonder,  for  his  creditors 
thought,  and  thought  is  but  air,  or 
something  still  more  immaterial ;  then 
how  easy  is  it  to  be  shaken  and  dis- 
persed. 

No  sooner  was  Tryon's  rejection 
rumored  in  the  city  than  dismay, 
something  such  as  you  will  see  on 
people's  faces  after  the  lightning  and 
before  the  thunder,  was  on  the  faces 
of  his  creditors.  Such  hosts  of  visitors 
as  our  bootmaker  had  that  day  he  ne- 
ver had  before — to  see  the  goings  in 
and  comings  out  you  would  have 
thought  it  had  been  new-year's  day,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  thunder  and 
lightning  expression.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  rush  was  that  most  of 
the  creditor's*  debts  became  not  worth 
a  rush — they  were  clamorous  for  their 
money — he  very  calmly  told  them  he 
would  pay  them  when  he  could,  and 
they  had  better  let  him  go  on  with 
his  business  ;  and  they  met  and  con- 
sulted ;  and  in  their  wisdoms  determi- 
ned m  a  bird  in  hand,"  &c.  ;  and  they 
took  all  he  had  and  forced  a  sale,  and 
were  cheated,  as  is  usual  in  such  ca- 
ses ;  and  they  got  about  one-half  their 
due.  So  our  bootmaker  was  left  in 
debt  for  the  other  half.  To  be  work- 
ing to  pay  old  debts  was  beyond  his 


energy,  and  conscious  of  ill-conduct, 
he  became  suspicious  of  disgrace.  He 
thought  his  good  character  was  gone, 
and  he  might  as  well  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  one.  He  maintained  himself  for 
a  while  by  lying  and  knavery  ;  then  by 
forgery — and  at  last  he  was  maintained 
in  the  state  prison.  Hateful  smiled 
like  Satan  himself,  for  Hateful  was 
an  "  ugly  man."  B. 


A  Butcher's  boy,  on  Saturday  last, 
carrying  his  tray  on  his  shoulder,  acci- 
dentally struck  it  against  a  lady's  head, 
and  discomposed  her  wig.  "  The  deuce 
take  the  tray,"  cried  the  lady  in  a  pas- 
sion. "  Madam,"  said  the  lad  gravely, 
"  the  deuce  cannot  take  the  tray." 

What  makes  you  st-st-stutter  so? 
Wh-why  d-d-d-don't  you  g-g-go  to  the 
man  that  c-c-cured  me  ? 

"  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,'* 
as  the  cabbage  said  to  the  lawyer. 

A  barrister  observed  to  a  learned 
brother  in  court,  that  he  thaught  his 
whiskers  were  very  unprofessional. 
"  You  are  right,"  replied  his  friend,  a 
lawyer  cannot  be  too  barefaced." 


THE  RAVEN. — by  g.  w.  f. 

Hark!  hark!  what  is  that  doleful  sound 
That's  echoed  by  the  woods  around  ? 
Ah  !  'tis  that  raven's  hollow  croak, 
As  he  sits  upon  yon  wither'd  oak — 

It  sounds  so  drear 

In  the  wilderness  here, 
As  though  the  voice  of  a  demon  spoke  ! 

The  raven  is  a  dreaded  bird, 
The  stoutest  quail  when  his  voice  is  heard, 
For  when,  'tis  said,  his  dismal  cry 
Rends  thrice  the  tranquil  azure  sky, 

'Tis  the  token 

Surely  spoken 
That  ravenous  death  is  hov'ring  nigh. 

The  children  on  the  village  green, 
When  his  hated  form  is  seen, 
Cease  awhile  their  harmless  play, 
And  watch  with  fear  his  winged  way, 

Until  he's  seen 

In  the  sky  serene, 
Like  a  speck  in  the  distance  far  away. 

The  timid  maiden  in  alarm 

More  tightly  clasps  her  lover's  arm  ; 
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The  old  man,  too,  whose  form  appears 
Bowed  and'broken  down  with  years, 

Listens  with  awe 

To  the  raven's  caw, 
As  though  the  summons  of  death  he  hears. 

The  sufferer  too,  whose  ghastly  cheek, 
Doth  the  approach  of  death  bespeak, 
When  this  omen  meets  his  ear, 
Still  more  pallid  turns  with  fear  ; 

For  it  seems  to  say, 

Prepare  to-day  ! 
The  struggle  of  death  is  drawing  near  I 

He  scents  the  corpses  of  the  slain, 
That  strew  the  gory  battle  plain  ; 
And  where  dead  warriors  mangled  lie, 
The  pride  and  flower  of  chivalry, 

Thither  will  go 

This  bird  of  wo 
To  hold  his  horrid  revelry. 

And  then  again  he  loves  to  be 
Sitting  upon  the  gibbet-tree, 
Where  the  felon's  bones  have  hung, 
Beaten  by  winds  and  tempests  long; 

For  dainty  food, 

Right  rich  and  good, 
Is  the  mouldering  flesh  for  his  gluttonous 
tongue. 

But  though  the  servant  of  death  he  is, 
The  harbinger  of  miseries, 
To  tell  the  approach  of  the  fatal  blow 
That  lays  the  very  giant  low  ; 

Not  even  he 

From  death  is  free  : 
That  monster  spares  not  friend  or  foe. 

ORIGINAL. 
Scrap  Books  and  Journals. 
There  are  few  employments  from 
which  more  present  gratification  and 
iuture  pleasure  can  be  derived,  than 
from  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the 
scattered  thoughts,  the  varied  feel- 
ings, the  changing  scenes,  which  cha- 
racterize  our    earthly   career,  and 
which  being  in  their  nature  fleeting  as 
the  morning's  mist,  or  the  evening's 
rainbow,  would  be  lost  in  the  chaos  of 
this   world's  occupations,   were  not 
their   colors    caught,   reflected  and 
perpetuated  in  the  page  of  our  private 
journal.   Need  we  remind  our  friends 
that  by  adopting  the  use  of  a  diary, 
they  will  infallibly  improve  in  diction, 
in  writing,  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue. 
For  as  practice  will  perfect  the  three 
first,  so  will  the  mortification  which 
they  will  experience  in  beholding  the 
frequent  departure  which  they  make 


from  the  path  of  rectitude  painfully 
convince  them  of  their  own  fallibility* 
and  render  them  mere  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  their  folly. 


BACHELOR'S  HALL. 

Poor  John  !  Well,  I  can't  help  it. 
He's  gone  now,  my  old  servant,  my 
nurse,  my  friend.  Yes  poverty,  ye 
have  sundered  us.  When  I  drew  out 
my  almost  empty  purse  to  pay  him, 
and  put  it  in  his  hand,  he  stared  me 
so  piteously  in  the  face — I  saw  it  all. 
He  had  promised  Susan  a  present. 
He  looked  at  the  money  and  at  me, 
and  a  tear  was  on  his  honest  face.  I 
would  have  closed  his  hand  upon  it 
and  bade  him  adieu,  but  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  "  No,  I'll  be  d — d  first," 
he  deposited  the  money  at  my  feet  and 
in  a  moment  was  gone.  I  had  thought 
at  first  to  have  been  angry  with  him 
for  his  oath — but  his  kindness  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  remembrance.  I 
forgot  the  offence  and  remembered 
only  his  devotion. 

I  was  now  quite  domesticated  as  it 
were,  in  my  abode,  which  consisted 
of  a  single  room.  I  felt  too  much  an- 
noyed at  my  change  of  circumstances 
to  think  of  boarding,  and  I  determined 
to  keep  "Bachelor's  Hall." 

Reader,  did  you  ever  try  the  ex- 
periment of  cooking  your  own  dinner 
without  the  necessary  utensils.  Bad 
fire,  good  appetite,  fearful  of  a  distur- 
bance— but  determined  to  eat.  If  you 
have,  you  can  fancy  my  first  attempt 
— if  not,  you  may  smile  at  my  account 
of  it — but  you  can  form  but  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  task  I  had  underta- 
ken. I  had  decided  that  a  beef  steak 
should  be  the  first  victim  of  my  opera- 
tions, and  succeeded  in  conveying  it 
unseen  to  my  lodgings,  where  a  young 
Scotchman  on  whom  the  world  smiled 
almost  as  favoiably  as  on  myself, 
awaited  its  appearance  with  hungry 
impatience.  "  Now,"  said  he,  poking 
the  fire  with  a  bit  of  slate,  "  we  must 
pepper  him,  and  a  leetle  salt  and  but- 
ter, and  then  for  the  frying  pan.  Oh, 
I  have  it ;  this  tin  plate  which  I  brought 
wi  me  fra  Scotland  is  the  vary  thing." 
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The  meat  was  in  the  plate,  and  in  an 
instant  Georgie  undertook  to  attend  to 
it.  Hiss,  sis,  sis — aye  but  it's  hot ! 
flash — egad,  the  chimney's  on  fire. 
Away  came  the  old  women,  bothering 
and  screaming  "  chimney  on  fire,"  as 
if  the  bellowing  of  the  flames  would 
not  tell  us  that.  "  Throw  some  salt 
up,"  said. one,  "some  gunpowder," 
said  another,  and  dash  came  a  pail  of 
water  from  the  top,  full  in  the  face  of 
the  young  Scotchman,  who  was  look- 
ing to  see  if  the  soot  were  nearly  con* 
sumed.  The  door  was  at  length  closed 
— the  fire  relit,  and  the  blackened 
steak  submitted  to  its  influence  ; 
Georgie  laughing  with  incredible  good 
humor  at  the  dark  figure  which  he 
made  from  the  effect  of  the  shower 
bath  so  unexpectedly  administered. 

All  was  ready  and  the  dainty  mor- 
sel raised  to  the  lips,  when  lo  !  a  rap. 
What  magic  in  those  three  letters — a 
dun,  a  bailiff,  a  friend,  a  foe,  a  lady. 
Well,  they  can't  stand  there  forever ; 
though  boots,  bed,  blankets,  knives, 
forks,  bottles,  packets  and  parcels 
cover  the  floor.  "  Come  in  an  ye  be 
the  devil,"  shouted  Georgie.  The 
door  open'd  and  in  walked  Lesage.  1 
had  not  seen  him  for  many  weeks, 
nor  do  I  know  how  to  express  my 
feelings  on  the  occasion.  They  were 
something  between  those  of  a  child 
caught  poaching  on  forbidden  pre- 
serves, and  a  great  boy  welcoming  an 
old  school-fellow  back  to  the  play- 
ground. He  laughed  at  our  tale  of 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
sat  down  and  partook  heartily  of  our 
repast.  Delighted  by  the  cordiality 
of  one  of  those  who  in  better  days  had 
known  me,  and  excited  by  a  glass  or 
two  of  punch,  hot,  strong,  and  good 
conversation  began  to  flow.  The  song 
and  the  joke  succeeded,  and  thus  con- 
cluded one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
days  of  my  life. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Broadway  as  usual,  is  crowded  with 
exhibitions  of  every  description.  We 
do  not  exactly  allude  by  this  term,  to 
the  puppies,  dandies,  gigs,  stages, 
stores   or   ladies,   who  throng  this 


fashionable  thoroughfare — but  to  the 
exhibitions  for  which  one  has  to  pay 
in  good  current  coin.  Beginning  at 
the  Battery,  there  is  Sully's  Painting 

of  the  Queen,  the  In-   Regions, 

the  Museum,  Peale's  Museum,  the 
Apollo  Gallery,  Catlin's  Indian  Galle- 
ry, and 

Stout's  Statue  of  the  Queen. 
And  here  we  must  pause  a  moment, 
to  express  the  unqualified  surprise 
and  admiration  which  this  work  has 
elicited  from  us  and  all  who  have  seen 
it.  Till  we  arrived  at  the  door,  we  ex- 
pected to  have  beheld  a  clumsy  awk- 
ward looking  lumpish  statue.  Judge 
then  of  our  satisfaction  when  the  very 
reverse  of  this  presented  itself. 

We  cannot  give  Mr.  Stout  sufficient 
credit  for  the  sublime  conception 
which  this  statue  exhibits.  The  soft 
beauty  of  Venus,  the  chasteness  of 
Diana,  and  the  noble  carriage  of  Juno 
are  united  in  the  form  of  a  plain  and 
simple  maiden.  The  smooth  and  po- 
lished brow,  the  exquisite  simplicity 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  the 
delicate  sculptoring  of  the  nose  and 
mouth,  the  swan  like  neck,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  bust  present 
a  most  flattering  idea  of  the  person  of 
the  Maiden  Queen.  That,  however, 
whieh  most  excited  our  admiration, 
was  the  ethereal  lightness,  the  dim 
unearthly  divinity,  which  presides 
with  a  holy  rapture  upon  the  statue. 
It  seems  a  dream  personified — a  fleet- 
ing whisper — an  airy  spirit  rather  than 
a  solid  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  we  in- 
voluntarily speak  low  lest  we  should 
break  its  enchanted  slumber.  Enough. 
If  the  reality  is  like  the  copy — if  the 
mind  which  guides  her  actions  is  as 
pure  as  that  which  seems  to  animate 
the  statue,  we  may  join  in  the  hope  of 
the  Poet : — 

Oh  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  the  Spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm,  yet  pure,  in  heart ; 
Love's  image  upon  earth,  without  its  wing, 
And  guileless,  beyond  hopes  imagining. 


td^Those  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears, 
will  please  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
liquidate  our  claims,  on  receiving  the  24th. 
number,  which  completes  the  volume. 
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